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POEMS’ BY FRANCES ANNE BUTLER. 

It is evident to us that Mrs. Butler in indebted to Dante as well as to Shak- 
speare and Milton, for the tone and temper of her poetic development. The 
yolume before us strangely and strongly reminds us of the stern, severe, and 
complete style which marks the lyrical and occasional verses of the great Ita- 


lian . We recognize also, we say it with regret, the same melancholy, 


sorrowful spirit pervading and shadowing many of these poems. Minds 
et have been elevated by poetic associations are too apt to iad ees that sor- 
row and suffering as a “ fee grief’ which is a “common’’ woe ; and to re- 
sent that as an individual calamity, which is in fact the destiny of the race. 
Tou much of this feeling perhaps is recognizable in the following verses :-— 


“'TIS AN OLD TALE AND OFTEN TOLD.” 
Are they indeed the bitterest tears we shed 
Those we let fall over the silent dead ! 
Can our thoughts image forth no darker doom, ° 
Than that which wraps vs in the peaceful tomb ! 
Whom have ye laid beneath that mossy grave, 


Weeping, how oft wilt thou cast down thy load, 
And curse and pray, then take it up again. 


How many times shall the fiend Hope, extend 
Her poisonous chalice to thy thirsty lips! 
How oft shal! Love its withering sunshine lend, 

To leave thee only a more dark eclipse ! 


How oft shall Sorrow strain thee in her grasp,— 
How oft shall Sin laugh at thine overthrow— 
How oft shall Doubt, Despair, and Anguish clasp 
Their knotted arms around thine aching brow ! 
Oh, living soul, hail to thy narrow cage ! 
Spirit of light, hail to thy gloomy cave ! 


Welcome to longing youth, to loath . 
Welcome, welcome to the grave! 
Similar feelings pervade an address To a Star” — 
Thou little star, that in the purple clouds 


> 


Round which the slender, sunny grass-blades wave ? 
Who are ye calling back to tread again 

This weary walk of life ? towards whom, ‘n vain, 
Are your fond eyes and yearning hearts upraised ; 
The young, the loved, the honoured, and the praised ! 
Come hither :—loek upon the faded cheek 

Of that still woman, who with eyelids meek 
Veils the most mournful eyes ;—upon her brow 
Sometimes the sensitive blood will faintly glow, 
When reckless hands her heart-wounds tear, 

But patience oftener sits palely there. 

Beauty has left her—hope and joy have long 
Fled from her heart, yet she is young, is young ; 
Has many years as human tongues would tell, 
Upon the face of this blank earth to dwell. 

Looks she not sad? "tis but a tale of old, 

Told o'er and o'er, and ever to be told, 

The hourly story of ourevery day, 

Which when men hear they sigh and turn away ; 
A tale too trite almost to find an ear, 

A wo too common to deserve a tear. 

She is the daughter of a distant land ;— 

Her kindred are far off ;—her maiden hand, 
Sought for by many, was obtained by one 

Who owned a different birthiand from her own, 
But what reck’d she of that? as low she knelt 
Breathing her marriage vows, her fond heart felt, 
“ For thee, I give up country, home, and friends ; 
Thy love for each, for all, shall make amends ;"’ 
And was she loved !—perishing by her side 

The children of her bosom drooped and died ; 
The bitter life they drew from her cold breast 
Flicker’d and fail d ;—she laid them down to rest : 
Two pale voung blossoms in their early sleep 
And weeping, said, “They havenot lived to weep.” 
And weeps she yet! no, to her weary eyes, 

The bliss of tears her frozen heart denies ; 
Complaint, or sigh, breathes not upon her lips, 
Her life is one dark, fatal deep eclipse. 

Lead her tothe green grave where ye have laid 
The creature that ye mourn ;—let it be said ; 

** Here love, and youth, and beauty, are at rest!" 
She only sadly murmurs, ** Blest !—most blest !" 
And turns from gazing, lest her misery 

Should make her sin, and pray to heav’n to die. 


At other times, when the mournful truth is admitted as a general law, we are 
inclined to fear that it is received with rather too Promethean and rebelliou | 
recognition. ‘Take as an illustration— 


LINES ON A SLEEPING CHILD. 
Oh child ! who to this evil world art come, 
Led by the unseen hand of him who guards thee, 
Welcome unto this dungeon-house, thy home ! 
Welcome to all the wo this life awards thee ! 


Upon thy forehead yet the badge of sin 
Hath worn no trace ; thou look’st as tho’ from heav’n, 
But pain, and guilt, and misery lie within; 
Poor exile ! from thy happy birth-land driv’n. 
Thine eyes are sealed by the soft hand of sleep, 
And like unruffled waves thy slumber seems ; 
The time's at hand when thou must wake to weep, 
Or sleeping, walk a restless world of dreams. 


How oft, as day by day life’s burthen lies 
Heavier and darker on thy fainting soul, 

Wilt thou towards heaven turn thy weary eyes, 
And long in bitterness to reach the goal. 


Hang’st like a dew-drop, in a violet bed ; 
First gem of evening, glittering on the shrouds, 
*Mid whose dark folds the day lies pale and dead, 
As thro’ my tears my sou! looks upto thee, 
_ Loathing the heavy chains that bind it here, 
There comes a fearful thought that misery 
Perhaps is found, even in thy distant sphere. 
Art doce world of sorrow a | of sin, 
The heritage of death, disease, decay ; 
A wilderness, like that we wander in, 
Where all things fairest, soonest pass away ; 
And are there graves in thee, thou radiant world, 
Round which life’s sweetest buds fall withered 
Where hope’s bright wings in the dark earth lie furled, 
« And living hearts are mouldering with the dead? 
Perchance they do not die, that dwell in thee, 
Perchance theirs is a darker doom than ours ; 
Unchanging wo, aad endless misery, 
And morning that hath neither days nor hours. 
Horrible dream '—O dark and dismal path, 
Where I now weeping walk, I will not leave thee. 
Earth has one boon for all her children—death : 
Open thy arms, oh mother! and receive me ! 
Take off the bitter burthen from the slave, 
Give me my birth-right ! give—the grave, the grave! 


The sonnet “To a Picture,” is touched with the fervour and fancy of an Ita- 
{lian eomposition, though it is somewhat irregular in its structure :— 
Oh, serious eyes ! how is it that the light, 

The burning rays, that mine pour into ye, 

Still find ye cold, and dead, and dark, as night— 

Oh, lifeless eyes! can ye not answer me? 

Oh, lips! whereon mine own so often dwell, 

Hath love's warm, fearful, thrilling touch, no spell 
To waken sense in ye? oh misery !— 

Oh, breathless lips! can ye not speak to me ? 

Thou soulless mimicry of life! my tears 

Fall scalding over thee ; in vain, in vain; 

I press thee to my heart, whose hopes, and fears, 
Are all thine own: thou dost not feel the strain. 

Oh, thou cull image ! wilt thou not reply 

To my fond prayers, and wild idolatry ! 


‘**A Lament for the Wissahiccon,” is a lyric on a local theme made to read 
a universal lesson :— 


A LAMENT FOR THE WISSAHICCON, 
The waterfall is calling me 
With its merry gleesome flow, 
And the green boughs are beckoning me, 
To where the wild flowers grow ; 
I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the sunny waters flow, 
To where the wild wood flowers blow ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear, 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 


The busy mill-wheel round and round 
Goes turning, with its reckless sound, 
And o’er the dam the waters flow 
Into the foaming stream below, 
And deep and , away they glide, 
To meet the broad, bright river’s tide : 
And all the way 
They murmuring say : 


How oft wilt thou, upon Time’s flinty road, 
Gaze at thy far-off early days, in vain ; 


Come back into the sun, and stray 
Upon our mossy side !” 


| “Oh, child! why art thou far away ? 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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1 may not go, I may not go, 
To where the gold green waters run, 
All shining, in the summer’s sun, 
And leap from off the dam below 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go ; 
I must stay here 
In prison drear, 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 


The soft spring wind goes passing by, 
Into the forests wide and cool : 
The elouds go trooping thro’ the sky, 
To look down on some glassy pool ; 
The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 
And all of them, with gentle voice, 
Call me away, 
With them to stay, 
The blessed, livelong sammer’s day. 


I may not go, I may not go, 
Where the sweet breathing,spring winds blow, 
Nor where the silver clouds go by, 
Across the holy, deep blue sky, 
Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
Comes down like a still shower of light ; 
1 must stay here 
In prison drear, 
Oh, heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert done ! 


Oh, that I were a thing with wings ! 

A bird, that in a May-hedge sings ! 

A lonely heather bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill-side ; 

Or even a silly senseless stone, 

With dark, green, starry moss o’ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide. 


However much the burthen and the mystery of the universe may press upon 
the soul of genius, its spirit is yet eminently and profoundly pious— 
AN EVENING SONG. 
Good night, love! 
May heaven's brightest stars watch over thee ! 
Good angels spread their wings, and cover thee ! 
And thro’ the night, 
So dark and still, 
Spirits of light 
Charm thee from ill! 
My heart is hovering round thy dwelling-place, 
Good night, dear love ! God bless thee with his grace! 


Good night, love ! 
Soft lullabies the night-wind sings to thee ! 
And on its wings sweet odours bring to thee ! 
And in thy dreaming 
May all things dear, 
With gentle seeming, 
Come smiling near ! 
My knees are bowed, my hands are clasped in prayer— 
Good night, dear love ! God keep thee in his care ! 


And out of the depth of its religious wisdom, it is enabled to estimate 
aright the visionary and the transitory in this world of mere appearances and 
shadows :— 
Written after Spending a Day at West Point. 
Were they bat dreams? Upon the darkening world 
Evening comes down, the wings of fire are furl’d, 
On which the day soar’d to the sunny west ; 

‘The moon sits calmly, like a soul at rest, 

Looking upon the never-resting earth ; 

All things in heaven wait on the solemn birth 

Of night, but where has fled the happy dream 
That at this hour, last night, our life did seem ? 
Where are the mountains with their tangled hair, 
The leafy hollow, and the rocky stair? 

Where are the shadows of the solemn aills, 

And the fresh music of the summer rills? 

Where are the wood-paths, winding, long, and steep, 
And the great, glorious river, broad and deep, 

And the thick copses, where soit breezes meet, 
And the wild torrent’s snowy, leaping feet, 

The rustling, rocking boughs, the running streams,— 
Where are they all? gone, gone! were they but dreams? 
And where, oh were are the light footsteps gone, 
‘That from the mountain-side came dancing down ! 
‘The voices full of mirth, the loving eyes, 

‘The happy hearts, the human paradise, 

The youth, the love, the life that revelled here,— 
Are they too gone !—Upon Time’s shadowy bier, 
The pale, cold hours of joys now past are laid, 
Perhaps not soon from memory’s gaze to fade, 

But never to be reckoned o’er again, 

In all life’s future store of bliss and pain. 

From the bright eyes the sunshine may depart, 
Youth flies—love flies—and from the joyous heart 
Hope’s gushing fountain ebbs too soon away, 

Nor spares one drop for that disastrous day, 

When from the barren waste of after life, 

The weariness, the worldliness, the strife, 

‘Lhe soul looks o’er the desert of its way 

To the green gardens of its early day ; 

The paradise fo- which we vainly mourn, 

The heaven, to which our hog ring eyes still turn, 
To which our footsteps never shall return. 


| IMPROMPTU. 
[ Written among the ruins of the Sonnenberg.} 
| Thou who within thyself dost not behold 
Ruins as great as these, tho’ not so old, 
Can'st scarce through life have travelled many a year, 
Or lack’st the spirit of a pilgrim here. 
| Youth hath its walls of strength, its tow'rs of pride, 
Love its warm hearth-stones, hope its prospects wide, 
Life’s fortress in thee held these one and all, 
And they have fallen to ruin, or shall fall. 


aa also is sorrow ; understand therefore from what humanity must 

suffer :— 

|Lines, addressed to the Young Gentlemen leaving the Academy at Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 

Life is before ye—and while now ye stand 

Eager to spring upon the promised land, 

Fair smiles the way, where yet your feet have trod 

But few light steps, upon a flowery sod ; 

Round ye are youth's green bow’rs, and to your eyes 

Th’ horizon’s line joins earth with the bright skies ; 

Daring and triumph, pleasures, fame, and joy, 

Friendship unwavering, love without alloy, 

Brave thoughts of noble deeds, and glory won, 

Like angels, becken ye to venture on. 

And if oer the bright scene some shadows rise, 

Far off they seem, at hand the sunshine lies, 

The distant clouds which of ye pause to fear ? 

Shall not a brightness gild them when more near? 

Dismay and duubt ye know not, for the pow'r 

Of youth is strong within ye at this hour, 

And the great mortal conflict seems to ye 

Not so much strife as certain victory— 

A glory ending in eternity. 


Life is before ye—oh! if ye could look 

Into the secrets of that sealed book, 

Strong as ye are in youth, and hope, and faith, 
Ye should sink down, and falter, ‘* Give us death !” 
Could the dread Sphinx’s lips but once disclose, 
And utter but a whisper of the woes 

Which must o’ertake ye, in your lifelong doom, 
Well might ye cry, “ Our cradle be our tomb !” 
Could ye foresee your spirit’s broken wings, 
Earth’s brightest triumphs what despised things, 
Friendship how feeble, love how fierce a flame, 
Your joy half sorrow, half your glory shame, 
Hollowness, weariness, and, worst of all, 
Self-scorn that pities not its own deep fall, 

Fast gathering darkness, and fast waning light, 
Oh could ye see it all, ye might, ye might, 
Cower in the dust, unequal to the strife, 

And die, but in beholding what is life. 


Life is before ye—from the fated road 

Ye cannot turn : then take ye up your load. 
Not yours to tread, or leave the unknown way, 
Ye must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may. 
Gird up your souls within ye to the deed, 
Angels, and fellow-spirits, bid ye speed ! 

What tho’ the brightness dim, the pleasures fade, 
The glory wane,—oh ! not of these is made 
The awful life that to your trust is given. 
Children of God ! inheritors of Heaven! 
Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy, 

Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy, 

To suffer, which is nobler than to dare! 

A sacred burthen is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till thy goal ye win; 
God guard ye, and God guide ye on your way, 
Young pilgrim warriors who set forth to-day. 


Having obeyed such teaching, and experienced such destiny, Mrs. Butler has 
at length earned the right to enforce admonition :— 


Struggle not with thy life ?—the heavy doom 
Resist not, it will bow thee like a slave: 
Strive not ! thou shalt not conquer; to thy tomb 
Thou shalt go crush’d, and ground, tho’ ne’er so brave. 


Complain not of thy life !—for what art thou 
More than thy fellows, that thou shouldst not weep ? 
Brave thoughts still lodge beneath a furrow'd brow, 
And the way-wearied have the sweetest sleep. 


Marvel not at thy life !—patience shall see 
The perfect work of wisdom to her giv’n ; 
Hold fast thy soul thro’ this high mystery, 
And it shall lead thee to the gates of heaven. 


We have now quoted enough to show the lofty and intellectual attributes 
‘of the Poetess. After all, however, it is not the specific merit of these occa- 
‘sional pieces that attracts us, but the indication that they give of powers, which, 
under proper discipline, are capable of yet better things ; for we are not blind 
‘to the faults or deficiencies of the present productions, but accept them as 
earnest of richer treasures to be found in the mine from which they have been 
taken, and, we hope, yet to be presented to the public, with all tne finish and 
eleboration of which they are worthy. 

ARRIVAL oF GENERAL AND Lady Sate.—General Sale, the hero of Jellala- 
bad, and his heroic lady, with their widowed daughter, Mrs. Stuart, and child, 
arrived at Lyme Regis on the 22d ult. They left for London on Tuesday 
morning, amid the cheers of a great number of persons who assembled to wit- 
ness their departure. 


Sorrow is knowledge , hear what it teaches— 
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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER V—CONSPIRATORS IN CONCLAVE. 


“ and now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick-conceaving discontents 

I’li read you matter deep and danyerous.” , 
Furst Part or Henry ly. 


faint ; but the name of James might still have power to excite disturbance or 
disaffection among the British people. Is was str.ngly urged, that in Ireland 
the spirit of loyalty to the exiled house was ardent and devoted. Represen- 
tations to this effect were made frequently, and were avouched by names of 
high authority ; and, inasmuch as it was not difficult to show that the yoke of 
British rule was impatiently borne by the great mass of the people in Ireland, 
it was pot very uvreasonable to ascribe to a zeal for the Stuart name the disaf- 
fection manifest towards the house of Branswick The acute mind of Mad- 


The night of which we have been the humble historians, was not devoted to ame de Pompadour discerned a difference ; and while she saw the advantage 


mere festivity, or to lawless outrage and riot. Enterprises of great pith and 
moment lent a grave character to it; and while the assembly-room of Clon- 
mel exhibited, in its gay crowds, the exuberant joyousness on which no appre- 
hension for the morrow casts a shade—in its vicinity, there were met together, 
in secret council, men of no mean order, deliberating over purposes and plans, 
which had for their object to disturb, and indeed to overthrow, the established 
government, and utterly to demolish the existing structure of society. 

The chamber they sat in was of small dimensions, but was well suited to the 
circumstances of persons studious of privacy. It was a library, on the fist 
floor of a house situated in the Irish-town of Clonmel, adjacent to the Roman 
Catholic chapel. Behind the house, a garden, upon which the library looked 
out from its one window, and with which it communicated by a secret stair, 


sloped down to the river. It was reasonably well secured on each side by high | 


walls against the enterprises of impertinent curiosity ; and on the river-side, a 
double hedge, through which haditués could find an entrance, completed the 
character of seclusion given to the little enclosure. ‘The house was the resi- 
dence of a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. Malachi Heffernan. 


which Frence might derive from Irish discontent, she thought it at least ques- 
tionable whether it might pot be provident to disembarrass the enterprise by 
which this advantage was to be attained, of all direct and necessary connec- 
‘tion with a cause which had certainly become unpopular in England, and which 
\was possibly not less unacceptable in other parts of the British empire. Upon 
4 mission to assist her in determining this important question, Francis de Burgh, 
_once a priest of reputation in Paris—more recently an exemplary recluse in 
|La Trappe—was now, and had been for some time past, in ioolend. 

He was met by three Roman Catholic bishops, who assisted at this little 
‘council on behalf of their brethren and themselves. They had been raised to 
‘the episcopal office by desire of the Chevalier St. George, (who was recogniz- 
‘ed at the court of Rome as king of Great Britain and Iveland,) and had ac- 
cepted the charge confided io them, with a full knowledge of its attendant pri- 
\vations, and anxieties, and perils. 
| History does not recite many instances, if it have even one, of such a secret, 
'so long kept, as that of the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops in Ire- 
land. From the day when the exiled house of Stuart was recognized at Rome, 


But although the house was his, Hr. Heffernan was not of the party. He as the family in which lay the rightful sovereignty of England, it exercised the 


had administered the hospitalities of histable, had shared in a very sparing use 
of that which “ maketh glad the heart of man,” and then left his guests free 
to prosecute their deliberations in the solitude and security of the inner cham- 
ber. The party consisted of five persons—three Roman Catholic bishops, an 
Irish gentleman, acting as an envoy on the part of the house of Stuart, and 
another Irishman, a priest, who had been recently evoked from the solitude of 
La Trappe, and sent to Ireland on a mission directed by the French govern. 


ment. 


The lay envoy was the Count Dillon O’Moore, one of the most faithful re- 


tainers of the exiled royal family. He had been concerned in most of the en- 
terprises to restore them to the throne, and neither disaster, nor disappoint- 
ment, nor neglect, nor the evil days on which the house of Stuart had fallen, 


abated the ardour with which he still gave himself to the maintenance of their 


all but hopeless cause. ‘The object of the mission which he had now comple- 
ted, was to ascertain the amount of the force which could be summoned around 
their standard, if it were lifted in Ireland. 

His associate in the mission, (if such a name could be given to one whose 
great duty it was to act asa check, if not a spy, upon him,) was one of those 
extraordinary persons whose lives and achievements render their character and 
being a mystery. Endowed with qualifications, mental and bodily, which fit- 
ted him, one would say, for a prominent and commanding place in the political 
movements, not only of his country, but of Europe, Francis de Burgh lived, 
so far as a notice of him in history could be looked for, a nameless and une- 


had imprisoned himself in early life, there might perhaps be found some records 
of the irregularities and excesses from which he made his escape to the cell, 
and of the penances in which ke strove to make atonement for them. In the 


diary of some French minister, perhaps the Cardinal de Tencin, or possibly, in | 


that of the Marquise de Pompadour, there might have been some memento of 
the services which he was called back to human life to discharge, and of the 
manner in which he acquitted himself of the obligations thus contracted ; but 
no great results, visibly affecting the fortunes of any nation or cause, com- 
mended his name to history : and, accordingly, when he disappeared from life, 
his memorial seemed to perish with him. Of such men, one is disposed to ask 
—for what purpose they were sent into the world! What was their appointed 
mission? Why gifts so unusual were bestowed on agents whose way of life 
seems to have been so common-place and obscure’ Why promise and per- 
formance are set so in contrast end contradiction? Hereafter we may be able 
to answer such questions as these : we may be taught how momentous may be 
the effects, ‘or good or evil, of agents all unnoticed and unremembered, ex- 
cept in their influencefon individuals and societies ; and we may be aso taught 
to know, that gifts and qualities, which have not their full honour and acknowl- 
edgments here in earth, may have their discipline here, and may be undergo-, 
ing a preparation in this preliminary state of being, for the sphere in which 
they are to be gloriously exercised hereafter. 
The camaalaaty man who has suggested these reflections was in stature,, 
shape, and gesture, “ proudly eminent ;” the concentrated fire of an energetic) 
will plainly visible in his bearing and aspect, and his lofty and vigorous form,, 
all fleshless as it was, exhibiting the force which such a will might properly 
use as its agent and minister. Long continued maceration had produced the 
natural effect upon his outward man, but had left the inner unsubdued. The! 
innate haughtiness of his spirit, perhaps, was the more markedly conspicuous, 
because of the air of mortification through which it made itself visible, as, in 
the pale and wasted visage, the bold outlines, which could not be reduced, ap- 
peared still grander and more commanding. His hair, where the tonsure had 
left any on his stately head, was of an iron grey; but thick black eye-brows, 
and the ardent orbs they shaded, seemed to testify that old age was not charge- 
able with the ravages which had been wrought in either his face or figure. 
While yet in the full pride of youth, De Burgh appeared to have taken leave 
of life, with all its interests and vanities. Rumour said that his early excesses, 
ranscended the limits within which the exuberance of youth is indulged with! 
connivance or pardon ; and that the gloomy shades of La Trappe afforded him) 
not only an edifying retreat, but also a necessary asylum. He was not, how-| 
ever, forgotten in his living tomb; there were remembrances at the court of 
France, through which, if he did not continue to live, he was recalled to life 
when the services of such a man were needed; and it was no mean acknowl-| 
edgment of his merits, that La Marquise de Pompadour, through her subtle, 
accomplished agents, traced him to his retirement, brought him forth from! 

his deep seclusion, and employed him as a confidential agent on the very deli-. 
cate mission in which he was now engaged—a mission in which he was appa-| 
rently one of the Jacobite agents, while he was really an observer of the pro- 
ceedings of these emissaries, and wes looked to at the court of France as one! 
who should confirm, or correct, or contradict their representations. 
It is unnecessary to prove a fact, now very generally known, that the court 
of France had been brought to look upon the cause of the Stuart family only, 
4s a part of the materiel which might be found useful in its own contests with 
England. The hope of placing James III. on the British throne had become 


‘right of patronage in the Irish branch of the Roman church. Such a right 
‘must have been understood very generally within the Church of Rome; and 
for more than a hundred years—until, indeed, it had ceased to be exercised— 
the secret was never divulged. In every diocese in Ireland, the bishop of the 
Church of England had a rival—a rival, not only in matters of religion—but 
‘also a rival, who, as the chosen ageni of the Pretender to the British crown, 
‘was, in all likelihood, (indeed, until the year 1765,* it would be no slander to 
| Say, was certainly,) a political, as well as a sectarian antagonist. As we can 
now look upon such a state of affairs, shown by the lights which have since 
been thrown upon them, they may well seem to explain many anomalies in the 
‘state of Ireland. On the one hand, we see preferments bestowed in the Estab- 
‘lished Church, in most instances in which they were not given for worse rea- 
‘sons, upon no other ground than as they served to strengthen the English inter- 
‘est. On the other hand, we see them bestowed Jy one, whose great object it 
|must have been to prevent that interest from becoming strong. An English 
'party was to be kept in humour, by occupying high places in the Established 
_Church—an Irish party was to be sirengthened and kept in order, by high plac- 
es in the Church of Rome. If it be fair to judge of the merits which recom- 
mended bishops to the house of Stuart, by the frank avowals of those who di- 
‘rected the patronage of the Church of England of the principles on which 
they selected their nominees, there is indisputable reason to conclude that po- 
litical services were, on both sides, the services principally expected. 
| Such was, indeed, the government of the two churches in Ireland for the 


ventful life, and died without fame. In the archives of La Trappe, where he space of a century after the accession of William III.—one profaned to the 


political purposes of an English party—the other to the necessities and enter- 


(prises of exiled pretendents to the British throve. It is true, that it was found 


‘compatible with the interests on the one side, and on the other, to confer sta- 
tion, in some instances, on men whose personal merits did honour to the judg- 
‘ment which selected them. ‘The Established Church m Ireland numbers 
(many worthies in her lists of bishops and curates during the eighteenth centu- 
‘ty; but they do not hide the acknowledged principle on which favour was be- 
stowed. The Church of Rome also can boast of reckoning, during the same 
|period, many able, many pious men, but probably not one who, while there was 
\the faintest glimmering of hope for the Stuart cause, was not a Jacobite; and 
|probably, at no period, one who was not as firmly resolved to maintain the Irish 
party, as the most loyal of his rivals could be to uphold the interests of 
| The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics who influenced the Gestinies of Ireland 
during the last century, have not been faithfully described. There were among 
them the vulgar, the rade, the illiterate, as well as the educated and accom- 
plished ; but they were generally wel! adapted to che work assigned to them. 
The coarse, the bigotted, the ignorant, had their appropriate spheres of action; 
and they were traiwed to discharge with etfect the duties of their especial vo- 
cationr Theia natural sagacity was sharpened by exercise, and guided ng sat 
y 


| cepts of what might be termed traditionary wisdom. Above all things, 


were taught and required to be discreet ; and when they had acquired the hab- 
it of prudence--which was very justly set high among their cardinal virtues—- 
ithe very coarseness of their natures rendered them more serviceable in the so- 
ciety nm which they were appointed to live, than great abilities and much 
knowledge would have enabled men to be, whose tastes unfitted them for the 
free intercourse in which multitudes become understood and governed. 

But while a large number of Roman Catholic priests was thus composed, 
their body could name many, who would no: be out of place, and who, indeed, 
were not out of place, in what might be termed the best society in Europe. 
Scholars and courtiers could be found amongst them ; and there were not a few 
instances in which it was difficult to imagine any but a generous reason, for 
their consenting to hide the high qualities which adorned them, in such a min- 
istry as was assigned them in Ireland, and to turn aside from the successes 
that allured them elsewhere. Men who had attained high distinction abroad— 
whose habits and tastes had been formed in, and for, continental societies—re- 
turned to the self-denying ministration assigned them in their own country, 
and, unless hope of a revolution cheered them, with no imaginable object of 
personal ambition. Here, certainly, was a marked distinction between the 
ronage of the actual and the woula-be sovereign. ‘The invitations of the for- 
mer were such as men usually hold to be desirable—they were invitations to 
accept increase of honour and emolument, in a career which had been already 
chosen ; the invitations of the other were often such as to involve loss of di 
nity, emolument, ease, comfort, and to require of those who embraced them, 
that they should enter into a new career, beset with dangers and difficulties, 
such as were little likely to advance their personal interests, and were certain 
to task, to the utmost, their strength and courage. 

But, if there was generosity in the spirit with which they engaged in this 
career, the spirit with which some sustained themselves in it was of a more 
ignoble order. Affecting loyalty to the house of Brunswick, when, in all pro-~ 
bability, they had pledged allegiance to, as they accepted patronage from, the 


* It was about this time Roman Catholics in Ireland consented to take an oath of a}. 
legiance of such a character as seemed satisfactory to the government,—Ep, r 
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rival house of Stuart; entering, apparently, into all measures for ensuring, ‘*Withthe six household regiments,* such French officers as would gladly Vol- 
peace in Ireland, whilst they secretly abetted practices designed to keep alive unteer inthe cause, a park of artillery of twenty guns, and a supply of arms, 
disaffection and disorder—they could keep the tenor of their tortuous way se- with a very little money (for we should soon put the landlords and graziers un- 
curely, only by constant habits of dissimulation—they could !abour in the vo- der contribution), we could undertake the movement here, and promise, on good 
cation assigned to them, only by inculcating, clandestinely and treacherously, grounds, that it should be successful.”’ 
upon the people of whom they took charge, principles which they disavowed | ‘In the event of France acceding to these views, where should the landing 
for themselves, and thus exposing them to dangers which they themselves care- be effected '” 
fully avoided In short, if it demanded a spirit of generosity to become, as“ If possible, in Galway ; but it is not easy to choose aport. Arrangements 
they did, conspirators against the government under which they appeared to have been made with reference to this difficulty. Wherever your vessels touch 
live—the necessities of their condition constrained them to practice the our coast, they shall find friends reavy to receive them.” 
views of conspirators, and to be sullied by them. || it has been reported in Paris, thatthe inhabitants of the maritime parts 
Of the party assembled in Mr. Heffernan’s library, the highest in rank was. jof Ireland are those most submissive to the elector of Hanover’s government.” 
Dr. Gardiner,* entitled by his own church archbishop of He was some-| * Yes, I believe so. It has been our especial care that there shall be little 
thing of a scholar, and more of a gentleman ; connected with a family of an-| disorder in the immediate vicinity of the shore. Our friends there are 
cient respectability, and not destitute of the high spirit which is looked for in staunch, and the patience with which they wait for the hour to act is not the 
men who are said to be of noble blood, and in whom feelings and principles of [worst proof of their resolution.” 
honour are thought to be an inheritance. | ‘“« All this seems fair and promising, but it will not satisfy France. Many 
It was a day of féte and expectancy at Rome, when James III., ashe was jreasons may discourage the French government from such an enterprise as ro 
styled, confided his cause in Ireland to the patronage of such aman; and it was Storing James, and invading Ireland, as a means of bringing about such a con- 
thought that his abilities and his name would ce be productive of great} summation. Anassnred prospect of brilliant success would have the effect 
results. Those expectations were disappointed. The now archbishop had not ,Which it has ever had upon a mercurial race ; but it does not seem to me that 
been many months installed in his office, before he saw that they must be so. YOUr promises will be regarded as opening such a prospect. Has it been de- 
He was too clear-sighted, not very speedily to discern, that the minds of the liberated anddetermined whether you must necessarily wait for an invasion— 
Irish people were indifferent to the Jacebite cause—that, however ready they Whether the righteous standard might not be raised, without waiting for any 
‘ere for revolt from the family on the throne, the “ de facto’? sovereign—their| Champions but those whom zeal for the royal cause would summon around it 
hearts were not warm in the cause of him, who was styled the king “ de jure.” here ' If there were forty thousand men, even indifferently armed, and im- 
He was not, however, of a character to make his discoveries known. ‘Those perfectly officered, who held out against the electors power only for three 
who communicate disagreeable intelligence, and who do not shrink from caus- months—‘¢here would be a case established for French enterprise and succour, 
ing disappointment, are men of a sterner stamp. ‘The archbishop had courage svch as could not be gainsayed. What say you, gentlemen 1—What say 
enough to encounter danger—when in danger, had presence of mind, such as YOU, archbishop, to my scheme !”’ 
the emergency demanded—but he had not the resolution necessary for declar- | The archbishop was silent, At one moment he seemed about to speak ; but 
ing that i expectations he had encouraged were delusive. And therefore, he, betrayed his irresolution by a sudden pause, and by a slight change of colour. 
was too often compromised by inferior men—was too cften an agent for those, At length he said—‘I would desire the opinions of my brothers. My Lord 
whose purposes he should have governed—and thus it frequently happened that 0f ——, or you my good brother +, you know both France and jreland— 
his mental resources, and his influence, and his courage, were employed in what think you of this bold proposal ?” 
schemes to extricate his church and his party in Ireland from difficulties into “‘! praise and welcome it, ’ exclaimed Dr. Browne—* old as I am feeble— 
which persons whom he ought to have controlled, had inconsiderately plunged IT welcome it. Ireland ought to take a lead. Let her be helped when difficul- 
them. _ ties grow—when England calls in, as she must, her foreign auxiliaries ; but 
Near him was seated a man advanced in years, but of that species of appear-, let the first blow be vurs, and the banner of our rightful sovereign first be lifted 
ance which seems to have an appropriate grace for every stage of existence. ‘by an Irish arm,” : : 
He had been eminently handsome in youth, and in his old age retained much | “* And you, my Lord of ——,” said De Burgh, after a hasty nod and smile 
of the beauty for which he was once distinguished. He did not affect to dis- to the adventurous old man—* what is your judgment 1” : 
guise the marks of time upon his person or visage. His tall figure was a lit-  “ More cautious—less generous, perhaps, than my right rev. brother’s. We 
tle, and not ungracefully, bowed, and the silver hair which, leaving the upper, are ot qualified to take the lead in such a conflict as would follow. _ The Pro- 
part of his head perfectly smooth, and of a milky whiteness, fell in well-order-, testauts of Ireland would be almost to a man against us—almos: without ex- 
ed profusion on his shoulders, was, perhaps, little less ornamented than when, ception all are devoted to the reigning family—principle binds many—their in- 
the locks were brown and clustering in his comely you:h. This was Dr. Browne, terests more. They would all be against us ; and ail, armed and trained to 
the Roman Catholic bishop of , who was said to have made arrangements the use of arms, would be soldiers before we could be ready to fight a disorder- 
for a Jacobite insurrection when he was in the vigour of his mauhood, and who, ly battle. Bethink you, what will be done if insurrection break out here ! 
when it had exhaled in smoke, continued to live suspected, and yet almost ca-| England will at once send out fleets to intercept succour from France. The 
ressed by the gentry—Protestant as well as Roman Catholic—of his neighbour- |rish government will give the word to execute the laws against us in all their 
hood. He had been at the court of the Regent Orleans in his early youth, and severity. You, my Lord , my right rev. brother, my unworthy self, will 
had caught something of the epicurism a much of the graces of the society be imprisoned or transported ; the clergy will share our fate ; Catholic gentle- 
in which he had then an opportunity of living. He had the courage aud pre-|,men will be seized and held as hostages ; and our poor people—without ad- 
sence of mind which agents ina great enterprise require : but had not the sa-| Visers—without heads—without protectors—will be exposed to all the fury ofa 
gacity or comprehensiveness of intellect in which great enterprises are judicious- pampered soldiery, who know no virtue but courage—no God but their pas- 
y planned. ‘sien ; and to the perhaps baser cruelties of volunteers, who will presently come 
Opposite him was seated Dr. Manning, bishop of , aman who, under an /te action, and will begin by avenging all the outrages that have been per- 
unpretending exterior, and manners that might be termed colourless, concealed petrated against P arr pee Be. mating -” were the authors, or what the 
the treasures of a commanding intellect, and of a heart which, left free to its Provocation, for the last twenty years. No, no. Let us have no insurrection 
own impulses, would have proved itself generous and humane. Seams and |Pere, until an army often thousand men, well equipped, constitutes the cen- 
spots wrought thickly into his visage by smali-pox, gave an expression of coarse- |“! “ strength of it. f , The Co 
ness to his countenance, although the features were good, and the colour not)| ‘Mo. 7 yorrgud after this speech was ended, the party was silent. The Count 
florid ; but in the eyes and in the lofty forehead there was a character of thought-) (0 seen en ee him to reply. He said— 
fulness and power amounting to dignity. He was of the stamp of those, “ !t may not be denied that the evils and dangers your lordship speaks of 
from whom meaner men take courage, and bolder men are willing to learn cau, *¢ S¥Ch as should not be dispised ; but *re they inevitable? Have we not 
Pr | power to inflict them on our enemies as well as to endure them ! War isa 
Count O'Moor had finished reading a statement of the strength upon which) 84™e 4 which two can play. We can make sure of having the first move— 
reliance might be placed in the various parts of the country. A new character), riage facti,” my Lord Archb shop. A bold etvehe may decide our enter- 
had been imparted to the Jacobite societies— at least in their external aspect—) P¥'8¢. Why should we suffer our friends to be omnes, !_ Why should we suf- 
by the terms of the engagement to be henceforth taken on the admission of fer the hostages to be taken from among ourselves !_~ Would it be a matter of 
each new member. The oath of allegiauce to the house of Stuart, which had difficulty to carry off the usurper of your throne, my Lord Archbishop, and place 
been previously administered, was discontinued, and in its place a declaration 1 12 durance out of which he shall never escape without - 
was substituted equally effective with the former test for all purposes of com- |" /hey will go their laws !’ Shall ours remain adead letter?’ There a 
bination or treason, and free fiom its attendant incouvenience and dangers. For YoU tell as, a letter that killeth. Our laws are written in it. If we begin by 
this great and most beneficial alteration the cause of insurrection in Ireland PUtting them in force, I warrant you, my lord, the elector's laws will come tardy 
was indebted to the master-spirit, Francis de Burgh :—* Your test,” said he, 4% crippled into the race against them.”” ai 
“is too perspicuous and too communicative. Let the masses enrolled as your,“ But interposed the archbishop, propose do? Ifyou ¢ 
army have a mystery instead of a secret. They will be equally content with OU" the king s friends to the field, what will you do next ? How will you main- 
it. It will have, indeed, a more powerful effect upon their minds. If discover- - them '—upo what enterprises will you employ them ! 3 
ed, it will tell less. They who coe taken it, too, can tell less to the officials, “ Citcumstances and events will direct what we are to do. For subsistence, 
of the élector.” i|we should lay towns and villages under contribution. For security, we should 
Bound by the new engagement, many societies had been formed in Ulster, S¢!#¢ on leading persons, and use them as hostages. Our first a eG 
as well as inthe Roman Catholic provinces ; and arrangements made for — dis quien % Lows frends out of prison, and to disarm the military through- 
ing disturbance there, by secret springs, whenever it became expedient that the °°" le fein 7 
north ef Ireland should be In Leinstér, the of persons | All your plans would fail,” interrupted Manning sternly. Make host- 


sworn to their cause amounted to eleven thousand ; in Munster, to fifteen, ot ages of the gentry! Their ransom would be our ruin. Have you thought 
whom the greater part were armed. In the province of Connaught it had not PO? what a spirit they are of—their unyielding determinativn ! It is my fix- 
been thought advisable to organise the people ; but it was certain that the cause ed belief, that if you could sieze upon that person you have named, the ursur- 


of the house of Stuart would be embraced, whenever its champions took the, Pet of this archiepiscopal see indolent and unwarlike as be seems, he would 
field, by the whole Roman Catholic population. | himself, if he could advise the court or castle, discountenance the thought of 


When the reading of this report was ended, De Burgh asked, whether it could ‘ransom, and die a prisover, rather than see his government, as he would call it, 
’ 


disgraced for him. You would levy contributions! How long could they be 
Fr pa wey bay bap i throughout all Ireland were actually ready ‘yielded to you? Before we enter upon the war, we must count the cost, and 


must prepare it too. teli you, my lords and gentlemen, our party exists 
of woul be fry thousand momen) hy the the connivance of he 
into effe ing government. it is in their power to leave us with friends or followers. 
d the a» ‘It 18 m their power, if they please to put it forth, to crush our friends, followers 
: . and cause. It is madness tu provoke them.’’ 
the bet is would be, no doubt, increased, in|". Am to understand it as your lordship's opinion,” asked De Bargh—" am 


to convey it as such to the king—that the royal cause is hopeless 
What aid would be necessary from France ?” “ Not hopeless, my reverend brother, unless it be made so by a precipitate 


rising. Not hopeless—if I thought it so, what would be my solace for dwel- 
* For obvious reasons, the editor has thought it advisable to disguise the names of the - ae —_——— “er —— 
ecclesiastics who took part inthe conference, * Of the Irish brigade.—Eb. 
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ling in the heaviness and horror of this miserable land 1 No! On the contrary {roar of arullery was every moment growing louder and louder, dust and per- 
the cause is making progress—the numbers, the spirit, the ability of its retain- | spiration had already disguised every countenance beneath impenetrable masks, 
ers are continually on the increase. What I desire is, that they shall be suf- when, about eleven o'clock, we found ourse ves on the right of the line, and 
strengthen. All will be blighted by a rash and unsuccess- joined in the action. Our arrival tended greatly to revive the spirits of the 
, other brigades of Bulow's corps, no longer able to withstand the continued as- 
“ But to wait, to wait,” said the archbishop. “Is it not the part of the sault of such vastly superior foes. Before us we could see nothing, as the sol- 
slothful to wait for chances, and to forget that they must work out success for, diers said, ‘ but the sky of the French ;’ and we really perceived the enemy 
themselves !”’ | standing on several lines, while to retain an equal front with them we were 
“ Do not accuse me of any indolent expectations. I would have ovr party obliged to _— only our second line, but our reserve also into front line. 
active and energetic—only 1 would have them work in safety while it is per-| The battle of Dennewitz cercainly does the Prussian soldiers great honour, for 
mitted so todo. Listen, my lords and gentlemen. My first grand ubyect is to} the French were at least double our number, as we had not more than 40,000 
see the Catholics of this country organized into, not an army, (which occasion, men in the field. They were also superior to us in artillery ; for our brigade 
may bring together, and a disaster or a success may scatter again,) but into a) had generally from twelve to twenty guus rattling at us, and could only reply 
nation, with its principles, its interests, its institutions, its constitution, of which! with two 6-pounders that stood near our battalion, and with four other field-pie- 
one may say, as the eulogists do of England—* Esto perpetua.’ I would have ces pested some three battalions to our left; and, as stated, we fought without 
the Catholics of Ireland constituted into a nation in every respect the rival and) a reserve. 
antagonist of England—a nation which should have its laws, weightier, more}, ‘‘ At four o'clock in the afternoon the battle seemed, indeed, to be nst us ; 
dreaded, more observed, than those of the usurper—its sanctions of honour) some of our corps began gradually to fall back, and officers remarked that vic- 
and shame more venerated than the titles and the disgraces coveted or shun-| tory was not to be achieved against such an overwhelming superiority, and that 
ned by the elector’s subjects. The Catholic society in Ireland is taking this the contest was only maintained till night should enable us to make good our 
consistence. Give it a little more time. You shall soon find that every gen- retreat. We, therefore, resolved to keep well together during the darkness, 
erous impulse, every movement of conscience, every shrivkmg sensitiveness, and not to allow the retrograde movement to break into a wild and confused 
to shame, will be among the agencies on which Catholic Jreland can reckon, flight. It seemed, indeed, impossible to effect any thing against the imposing 
and that nothing shall remain to England and the usurper, in the Catholic mind, masses of the enemy, and for ten French shots we could hardly count the report 
except fear of the injury she can do in person or property, and a sober calcu-| of a single Prussian gun. ue of the tield-pieces near us had been dismount- 
lation of the services she has it in her power to render those who serve her. ed; aud the sister, to conceal her afiliction, perhaps, from public view, had dis- 
This is my desire to see accomplished. When it is brought to pass, for the, creetly retired. Our situation seemed gloomy and depressing beyond deserip- 


forty thousand who would now take the field, you may set down ten times the, ton, when a single quarter of an hour completely changed the aspect of - 


number ; and France may see in the condition of this poor country reason for, affairs. 


her interference, if any foreign interference shall then be found necessary ——— 


*, Clouds of dust were seen in rear of our right wing ; they were occasioned 


| by forty pieces of Russian and twelve pieces of Swedish artillery, that had out- 
stripped the slow march of the crown prince's army, and now arrived to our aid. 


THE POMERANIAN LANDWHER AT THE BATTLE ‘Passing at a round trot through the intervals of our line, they unlimbered about 


OF DENNEWITZ. 


From ‘‘ Military Tableaux ; or, Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon.”—By Captain 
ORLANDO SABERTASH. 


| a hundred yards in our front, and opened a fire that seemed to shake the very 
firmament. 
* The French, who probably thought themselves already victorious, were as 


It is a curious fact, that the private soldiers in England, though taken from) much depressed as we were elated by this unexpected change. Our spirits 
the humblest classes of society, and few in number when compared to the hun-, ‘rose, indeed, to absolute wildness ; the drums beat the charge—as far as I could 


dreds of thousands forced by conscriptions into the ranks of Continental armies, 
have yet surpassed all foreigners as much in letters as in arms. We have seve- 
ral highly interesting books of military adventure written by private soldiers, 
and conveying vivid pictures of their habits, feelings, and opimons ; as well as 


of the dangers and terrible hardships to which they are exposed in the field. 
No work of this kind, deserving of notice, has been produced by either French 


learn, without any order,—the bugles sounded the advance, and the bands struck 
| up: joy and cheerfulness were boundless and universal. Every man urged his 
| neighbour forward ; ‘Hurrah! now we have them,’ was the general cry, 
on we pressed in God's name. Exhausted as our brigade was, the soldiers ex- 
‘'erted their last breath in efforts to join the onset; and, as if by miracle, the 


| French were totally overthrown. ‘They tried to make a second stand, indeed, 


or Germans, for the memoir of the French Serjeant Guillemard is a poor and) put the attempt was vain ; they could vo longer form, and, in the literal sense 
paltry fabrication , and though the Germans have two works of military adven-| 4¢ the word, were completely ran over indeed. ‘To augment their misfortune, 
tures edited by Guethe, even they were both written by soldiers who had served) they lo-t their right line of retreat, they had come from Wittenberg, and were 
in the British ar:ny, and only convey to German readers pictures of English! 464 theown in upon the Torgau road; and hence the confusion in their bag- 


military life. This literary triumph of our countrymen 1s not, indeed, likely to 
silence the liberal and patriotic persons who so constantly tell us of the brutality 
of English soldiers ; but, as an established fact, it may be successfully urged 
by the unbiassed against the mere declamations of party orators. 

But if the merely professional soldiers of foreign armies have furnished no 


| ‘gage columus, that again impeded the movement of the troops. To all this 
| were added the evils that now resulted from thew having fought on two fronts, 


—the right wing facing the east, the rest of the army the norh: the fugitives 


| from both being thus thrown pell-mell in upon each other. As I said, a short 


!quarter of an hour, from the time when we thought every thing lost till we 


works of military adventure deserving of notice, the enthusiastic volunteers!) yutog victery, made the whole difference. 


who, in 1813, joined their country’s banner to rescue Germany from French op- 
ion, have been more liberal, and have given us several highly interesting 
n ives, tending, in a striking manner, to illustrate the gallant spirit which 


imated th iot i i ai ion. he}, . i 
of uf the tield; and though the guns certainly decided the result, it was the 


Inberation, and Sprengel’s Scenes of the Campaign of 1813 and 1814. The 
first-named author served as Lieutenant in the Pomeranian Landwher, and the 
second as a volunteer horseman with the Brandenburg Hussars. Though both 
books are written by scholars and men of education, and indeed poets also, they) 
neither of them pretend to give auy detailed accounts of military operations,, 
and only sketch scenes of personal adventures iu which the authors chanced to! 
be engaged ; and pass ‘ from grave to gay, from serious to severe,”” according) 
to the ever-varying aspect of military life. Excepting the tinge and character, 
these works derive from the spirit of the times which brought whole bands of 
volunteers, taken from all classes of society, into the ordinary rauks of war, and 
thus rendered the sayings and doings of the German troops less systematic, if 
we may sO express it, than those of the regular soldiers of England, the 
volumes of which we propose giving a few extracts resemble Capt. Kincaird’s 
Adventures in the Rifle Brigade more than any other composition we could; 
mention. 

And tirst of Kretchmere and his Pomeranian Landwher. 

Hostilities have just been resumed after the armistice of 1813; Na is 
at Dresden, watching the motions of the grand allied army ; Marshal M‘Donald 
is about to engage Blucher onthe Katzbach ; Oudinot has been defeated at 
Gross-Beeren by Biilow and the Prussians. Ney is now sent to repair the mis- 
fortune, and issues accordingly from the entrenched camp of Wittenberg, with 
about 70,000 men, directing his march on Berlin. Bulow again inte 
with hisown and General ‘[auenzien’s corps, and this leads to the battle of 
Dennewitz, of which we must now allow our Pomeranian friend to give his own 
account. 

“ Early in the morning an aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince of*Sweden,” 
(the reader will recollect that Bernadotte commanded the allied army of tae 
north during the campaign of 1813) * brought General Borstell an order to re- 
main in observation before Wittenberg ; but the roar of artillery, which had for 
some time been heard in the direction of Dennewitz, was now gathering thick 
and fast upon the ear, and calling loudly upon us to hasten to the aid of our 
countrymen. ‘Tell his royal highness,’ said General Borstcll to the stafl-offi- 
cer, ‘that the battle is raging in the direction of Lower Gersdorff ; there it is 
that the resujt must be decided, and there my-duty calls me in consequence.’ ” 

Events justified Borstell’s resolutioa ; but his answer shews the little harmo- 
hy that existed between the allied troops and commanders during the early part 
of the campaign of 1813, the total want of confidence reposed by the Prussians} 
in Bernadotte, as well as the low and dangerous ebb to which subordination had 
fallen in consequence : evils of which a skilful enemy might have taken the 
inost fatal advantage. 

“The order to march was instantly given, the soldiers were in the act of 
cooking, but no time was left to prepare,’still Jess to enjoy the frugal meal ; 
the soup was thrown away, and the half-boiled meat packed into camp-kettles, 
and the arms quickly grasped. Our course lay straight on, over stubble fields} 


4nd broken ground, and almost always at a double-quick step, for every moment 
*tafl-officers were asriving and urging us to speed and increased exertion, 


' “The gain of the battle has been ascribed to the aid of the Swedes and Rus- 
sians ; but, except the artillery already mentioned and a regiment of Swedish 
dragoons by which they were escorted, neither Swedes nor Russians were seen 


jmoral etfect produced ou the contending parues by their arrival, far more than 
jany effect their fire could produce in so short a time, that turned the fate of 
battle. 

| “The victory achieved, a vigorous pursuit commenced ; skirmishers were 
jsent out, the cavalry rushed forward; even the Cossacks, who are never seen 
jin battle but shrink away, no one knows how, uow came out in swarms, even as 
uf a bag of peas had been shaken out, and started after the flying enemy. At 
ithe head of a party of skirmishers t was also ordered to join the chase, and ac- 
company two pieces of horse artillery aud a detachment of the Pomeranian 
Hussars, sent on the same duty. 


| “As our battalion was principally exposed to the fire of artillery, taking no 
jactive part in the battle beyond repulsing some charges of lancers, [ can have 
\little to say of its leading features, and shall, therefore, content myself with 
jsketching a few scattered traits of too trivial a character to attract the notice 
jof history. 

it seems to be a curious kind of military superstition which makes soldiers 
Flt that the possession of cards exposes them to danger in battle. They 
jevidently look upon the devil s books—and justly, perhaps—as real implements 
lof Satan,—actual nets, by which, if found in their possession, the fiend can 
jsafely enthral them ; for we no soyner took post in line, than the books of the 
bbe kings were seen fluttering in the wind in every direction, plainly marking 


,|/the point on which we had come wrthin range of tne hostile shot. ‘These kill- 


time leaves, that helped to shorten the idle nours of guards and bivouacs, were 
ne cast away in all haste; with a view, no doubt, of thus depriving the devil 
f his due. 

* Nor is this belief confined to the Prussians; for, when we reached the 
try on which our adversaries had stood, we found the field covered with 
“ ipzig cards, which, for the samme reason, had been as liberally sacrificed to 
|Moloch. 

* A howitzer shell fell mm our battalion, burst the instant it touched the ground, 
aud covered us with smoke and dust. When we had cleared our sight, we saw 
shat four men of one section had been struck down. ‘Three were dead, but the 
fourth sprang up unbarmed, though the splinters of the shell had carried away 
ais knapsack and pouch, and bent his musket. Pausiug for a moment, he look- 
ed strangely on the havoc around him; then seizing the pouch and musket of 
one of the slain, he ran like a madman, im total disregard of the calls of the 
officers, right on towards the enemy. In our front was a hostile battery of 
eighteen or twenty guns ; having arrived within two or three hundred yards of 
this rather formidable opponent tor a single man, he halted, levelled his musket 
aud fired ; then calmly ioaded again, took a deliberate aim, and fired a second, 
and afterwards a third shot ; and having thus cooled his wrath or courage, re- 
turned leisurely to the battalion, saying only as he resumed his place in the 
ranks, * The black fiend seize upon those rascals!’ ‘The scene, of a single in- 
furiated individual, operating with his musket against twenty pieces of artil- 
ery, was so extravagantly ludicrous, that though our position was far from being 


a mesry one, it was utterly impossible to retrain trom laughiog, 1 met the 
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same man on the following day rejoicing in the capture of a French knapsack, 
which had amply replaced the lost one, for it contained, besides some linen, a 
silver watch, and several five-franc pieces. Of his attack on the battery he! with it, lads,’ I continued, ‘I shall not be angry with you whatever he may 
could give no account, saying, that he did not know what he was doing. |have said.’ * Well, then, since you order us,’ rejoined the boldest of these 
».** One of our officers usually called extra Post, to distinguish him from a cou-| foolish fellows, ‘he laughed outright and inquired who you were, and when we 
sin of the same name called the ordinary Post, for both were sons of post- expressed some sarprise at his not knowing Lieutenant Kretchmere of ours, 
masters,—was a great admirer and decided follower of Schelling, and always! he desired us to give his best compliments to our lieutenant and hoped that he 
carried a volume of the Natural Philosophy along with him, On this occasion) was only foolish and not altogether mad.’ . 
the book was fortunately thrust under the breast of his coat, where it was struck | ** May fortune enable every good soldier to pass as pleasant a night after a 
by a ball that passed half through the volume and remained fixed among the} well-fought field, as I passed after the battle of Dennewitz! We had follow- 
leaves, where its black mark see®ed actually to have underlined the words,|\ed the French will night set in, when, ‘finding a thick wood in our front, we 
‘ When God is with us, not a hair of our heads will be harmed.’ This strange|/came to a halt. ‘he artillery, having sent a few shot rustling among the 
circumstance rendered the book absoiutely invaluable to our comrade, who 'trees in the direction by which the French had retired, took their departure ; 
would not have parted with it for a thousand dollars. the hussars, after galloping forward some hundred yards, and seeing nothing 
“ Well, the victory was achieved, and the skirmishers wild in pursuit of the! in the dark, followed the same example, leaving us, wearied and exhausted as 
vanquished. The field presented, as usual, a terrible scene of ruin and hevoc ;' we were, to the care of Fortone, who treated us far better than the most san- 
every where stood guns, ammunition, carts, and baggage-wagons, abandoned) guine could have anticipated. 
by the flying enemy ; every where the dead and dying strewed the ground ;|| “1 candidly confess that, surrounded by darkness, I knew not how to find 
horses were running masterless across the plain, arms of all descriptions lying) my way, for during the pursuit the direction of our march had been complete- 
thick around. My skirmishers could with difficulty be prevented from examin-|'ly lost. Watch-fires were seen in all quariers, but it was impossible to tell 
ng the contents of the many knapsacks, that lay in their way : this necessarily!|which were French and which were Prussian. We were besides completely 
delayed our progress, and kept me in constant driving and scolding. When| exhausted, had marched and fought the whole day without tasting a morsel of 
we, therefore, came to a baggage-wagon, which chanced to be loaded with offi-| food, and though our spirits were still good, extravagantly high indeed, we re- 
cers’ portmanteaus, | promised that it should be their prize, if they would en-| solved to halt, and wait for daylight on the conquered ground we then stood. 
gage not to meddle with any more knapsacks. ‘The proposal being accepted, } Near us were artillery-waggons, which the enemy had abandoned, and in which 
eft a non-commissioned officer and a private to guard the treasure till our re- \we found a number of portfires; these we placed in the ground and lighted, 
turn, but we were not destined to see it again; fora party of Cossacks arriv- and having then ordered the retreat to sound, I commenced singing the well- 
ing during our absence drove away my people, gave them a couple of shirts| known song of the day, 
each, and carried off the rest of our booty, the wealth and splendour of which! | ‘Frenchmen, have ye learned to feel 
the dispossessed were loud in praising. But so it is in the world: we had de- | 
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iry, for the high fanctionary was not distinguished for great politeness. ‘That 
jwe would rather not repeat,’ said the soldiers, in their awkward way. *‘ Out 


served the prize ; and those who had not heard the whistling of a single ball, 
carried it away from us. How often, indeed, do we not see men reap where 
they have not sown, while the deserving are passed over without reward or dis- 
tinction.” Ihe author might here have inserted the old French proverb, * Les 
chevauz courent les bénéfices et les anes les attrappent.” 


The force and might of Prussian steel !’ 

‘in which the whole of the party joined most cordially. : 

| ** Attracted by the light of the portfires, a number of skirmishers, who like 
ourselves, were straggling over the field, and too tired to seek through the 
darkness for their respective corps, joined our party, which soon amounted to 
uearly three hundred men and four officers. Thus strengthened we held a 


To our left,” continues the Pomeranian Lieutenant, “lay a village which! council of war, which determined that our best plan was to remain quiet till 
the enemy had occupied and proposed to defend, in order to cover their retreat ;' morning should throw light on our position. Though an old fence furnished 


but they had managed badly indeed, for, instead of taking post in the houses 
and behind the enclosures, they had placed a gun at the entrance of the hamlet 
and formed a square in the market-place. The hussars having turned the vil- 
lage to prevent escape, all the skirmishing swarms within reach commenced the 


from which we began to fire into the closely formed mass of the enemy, who 
fought to great disadvantage ; for our own part, indeed, we suffered more from 
the fire of some Colberg Jagers, who had taken post in a house opposite to us, 
and wounded two or three of our men, than fromthe French. Another hurrah 


‘us with an abundance of fuel, there seemed little chance of our finding means 
‘to still the cravings of hunger, which, now that excitement was allayed, be- 
‘came extremely troublesome ; but, as the proverb says, * when need is greatest, 


i|help is nearest,’ and se it proved here. 
onset. The first hurrah put us in possession of the gardens and enclosures, 


“ Some stragglers attracted by the light of our fires, joined us at this very 
noment driving before them a whole flock of sheep, which they had found on 


lithe field ; these were instantly slaughtered, all declaring that fortune, which 


had favoured us so far, would assuredly not let us want bread. And we were 
right again, for some of our men, in wandering about the field, reported that 


and onrush made the enemy throw down their arms ; those who attempted to) they had seen a number of waggons at no great distance. By the aid of our 


fly were sabred by the hussars, most of the others were captured. 
to seize the standard, but an active Colberg rifleman got the start of me and 
carried away the prize, for which he no doubt obtamed the iron cross 
moment of turning | perceived a French officer, who had got astride upon a 


wall in the good hope of escaping through the garden which it enclosed. * Down,| 


comrade, down,’ | cried, pointing my sword at his right foot. * Oh, let me go,” 
he said, in a wretched and piteous tone, ‘No, indeed,’ I replied, ‘ my people 
are already inthe garden, hussars surround the village, and flight is impossi- 
ble ; down, therefore.’ ‘ Oh, let me go,’ he continued ; ‘ what do you care for 
a poor fellow like me!’ +‘ Not a rush, comrade,’ was my answer ; ‘ but down 
instantly, unless you wish your foot to taste a little cold iron.’ Secing soldiers 
enter the garden, he now came down and offered me his watch and purse. Pro- 
voked by such insulting conduct, I pushed him away, telling him that they must 
be a paltry set indeed who fancied even officers capable of plundering. 
had better keep your watch and purse,’ I continued, ‘ for you will want them 
on your journey to Siberia.’ A few minutes afterwards [ heard him lamenting 
his fate in dolorous strains, for my people could not withstand the temptation of 
relieving him of his valuables. ‘The fellow’s miserable bearing had so lowered 
him in my opinion, that J shut my eyes to the conduct of the soldiers. 


* But forward still, for the chase was still continued. A little beyond the 
village our parties came upon a small enclosed copse-wood, occupied by the 
French, who met two or three of our hurrahs with a steady fire. As other skir- 
mishers were passing on each side, it was evident that the enemy would not be 
able to hold their ground very long ; still it was painful to be thus detained and 
mean from keeping on the alegnement with our countrymen. At last a 

rench officer moved from the wood to observe our motions. A non-commuis- 
sioned officer, the son of a forester, and who had been allowed to carry his own 
trusty rifle, seeing him within range, took a steady aim over the stump of a 
tree, fired, and the unhappy Frenchman fell to the ground. A hurrah was in- 
stantly shouted, and the enemy, now deprived of their leader, fled and left us 
in possession of the post. When I came up to the officer, a fine-looking young 
grenadier was standing beside him ; on seeing me he laid down his arms, said 
he surrendered himself a prisoner on purpose to attend on his wounded captain, 
one of the most deserving officers in the army, and requested permission to wait 
on him. The wounded man could have had no better recommendation ; I ex- 
pressed my regret to see him hurt, gave him in charge of two of my people, 
who were ordered to convey him safely to the best hospital station within reach, 
and then, wishing him a speedy recovery, I hastened to follow my skir- 
mishers. 

“On the morning after the battle, I had already forgot the names of the 
soldierssent on this duty, but concluded, of course, that they had rejoined the 
battalion; when, however, we came to muster and found two men absent, for 
whom none of their comrades could account, | concluded that they had been 
killed, and returned them accordingly. Seven days afterwards, when we were 
encamped near Schweinitz, the two dead men suddenly reappeared, and in high 
glee and with smiling faces again reported themselves. ‘ What lads,’ I said, 
*have you risen from the dead!’ * The Lord preserve us; you sent us away 
with the wounded Frenchman, and we took good care of him as you desired.’ 
‘ What, then, have you done with him!’ * Why we found an empty waggon 
from the Uker-mark, and having placed him in it, we conveyed him through 
by-roads to Berlin as the best hospital station we could think of We vressed 
his wound at every rill and fountain we came to, and never lost sight of him 
till we got him fairly to the capital. And he rewarded us right handsomely 
for our trouble.’ ‘ And where, you blockheads, did you take him to at Berlin! 
] inquired. ‘Oh, we took him to the commandant, with your compliments, 
saying you had sent his excellency something new, a wounded Frenchinan from 


You!! 


witz.’ ‘And what was the commandant’s answer!’ was my next inqui- 


I attempted) ,orifires they were immediately examined, and contained what hungry soldiers 


‘might deem absolute treasures. The first were commissariat waggons that 


At the had belonged to the Saxons and were found to contain an ample supply of 


bread, rice, biscuit, and brandy, , 
_ “Shouts of joy hailed this splendid discovery, but did not satisfy our curi- 
‘osity, awakened by such brilliant success. On farther search we found the hos- 
pital stores belonging to an Italian division, which had only a few days before 
arrived from Alessandria; the medicines end pill-boxes we gave to the wind, 
but turned the blankets and coverlids to good account. Nor did fortune stop 
[here, for, with the baggage of Marshal Regnier’s corps, we found the marshal’s 
‘own sutnpter-wagon, admirably stored with every thing that hungry gentlemen 
lcould require. Wine, liqueurs, spirits, pasties, cold meat, preserves, bread, 
‘biscuits, sugar, coffee, were all in abundance and of the very best quality; the 
very plates and dishes were left for our service, the silver plate was alone want- 
ling, and this, if not saved to his excellency, was at least lost to us. 
| ©The revelry now commenced in good earnest, the soldiers had an abun- 
‘dance of every thing, though I took the precaution to deal out the brandy in 
‘moderate rations. for the officers and a party of volunteer Jagers, a cloth was 
spread on the grass, where, after aa excellent meal, we made the marshal’s 
‘wine circulate right freely ; we drank the king’s health with all the honours, 
then followed toasts in honour of our victorious commanders, mirth and jollity 
‘growing every moment louder aud louder. Nor were they out of place: we 
‘nad brought life and limb safely out of a fiercely fought battle, had achieved a 
great and glorious victory, and now, after the fiery exertions of the day, For- 
tune presented us with a banquet such as rarely falls to the lot of martial men, 
‘and, most rarely of all, at the close of a stern and stubborn fight. 
* Our boisterous mirth and sparkling fire brought even enemies to our bi- 
‘vouacs, for a dozen of wounded and half-starved Frenchmen, who had been 
‘concealed about the field, came in and sued for relief and protection. Nordid 
‘they sue in vain, victory had allayed all hostile feeling; we fed the hungry, 
‘made beds and raised tents for the wounded; but had next morning the grief 
to find that two of the latter had, notwithstanding our care, expired during the 
‘wight. ‘They had provably bled to death, as we had no means of properly ban- 
idaging their wounds. 
| * Daylight found our Prussian party all safe after our revel, though I regret 
|to say we hhad been very improvident ; we were evidently nearest the enemy, 
land had so completely forgot our military calling and actual position, that we 
‘had not posted a single guard or sentinel to give the alarm in case of — f 
However fortunate, two victories had still left us very young soldiers. ith 
‘the earliest dawn came staff-officers, who pointed out to the stragglers and de- 
tached parties the position of their respective corps. Of the French noth 
more was to be seen; but even our ariny had fallen into great confusion, 
on the morning after the battle the head-quarters of General Tauenzein’s divi- 
sion, which had fought on the extreme left, found itself behind General Bor- 
stell’s brigade, which formed the farthest right! The aspect of the battle-field 
was even more appalling than it had been on the evening before. Here stood: 
guns, there lay broken and plundered out w , maimed horses were limping 
about in all directions, others, though frighttully mutilated, were still striv if 
to graze, wounded soldiers of every nation yet covered the field, imploring ai 
many of them imploring even death; and the slain, now stripped, displayed 
their disfigured, torn, aud lacerated bodies in naked and frightfu: hideousness 5 
it was a sight tomake the very heart sick. 

«The battle of Dennewitz following so soon on the victory of Gross-Beeren, — 
gave us not only confidence, the most essential quality that soldiers can b: 
into the field, but supplied many of our wants also. None of our officers 
baggage-horses ; some, indeed, had little baggage to carry, and here we found — 
a good supply of both; and, for my own part, the blankets taken out of the 
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Alessandria hospital wagon, served me to the very end cf the war. Nor was ‘like the spider, enjoving in solitary satisfaction the mass of cobweb information, 
this all, our band had hitherto consisted only of a few town musicians, whom \which had fallen to our share. Providence has wisely ordered it otherwise ; 
we had brought from home along with us; but in the battle we had taken near- mankind are endowed with opportunities of acquiring all that is requisite for 
ly a whole Saxon battalion, and their very fine band volunteered to join ourre- their necessities, and thus curiosity and inquiry are kept perpetually on the 
i t, rather than undertake a journey lo 510eria, © stretch. 2e sailor finds the universal law operating upon him as upon all; 
giment, rather than undertake a journey to Siberia.” h. Ti lor finds th 1) ! g upou h pon all 
The circumstance that the ill-disciplined and half-organised Landwher corps if his excitements are greater than many others, we perceive that the greater 
of which we have here spoken achieved the victories of Gross-Beeren and ebullition produces the greater evaporation, and the numerous observations 
Dennewitz, and struck the first decisive blows for the recovery of German free which are lightly made are as lightly forgotten. 
dom, lost in 1806 by the best-drilled and most highly organised army in Eu-) Bot why am! prating all this nonsense to you, my dear Harvey! To talk 
rope, leads us to wind up this paper with a few remarks on military affairs in »isely to the wise, is, according to the English adage, “to carry coals to New- 
general. It would, of course, be as foolish to ascribe the defeat of Jena, sketched |castle.” Perhaps | want to impress you with the idea of my own superior no- 
in the first of these “ Tableaux,’ to the high discipline of the vanquished, 4s tions over the great bulk of my confraternity. 1 should throw away my fire if 
the success of Dennewitz and Gross-Beeren, to the imperfect discipline of the |] aimed at such a mark—besides, to you who know my calibre so well, it would 
Landwher ; but as the Prussians were equaily brave on both occasions, the very ‘he worse than useless for me to describe my own qualities. Well—Retournons 
different results, both completely at variance with what tacticians would have |, nos moutons. ; 
expected, shew that there are things not yet dreamed of in mil itary philosophy; | Would you believe that in this region of beauty, of classic reminiscences, of 
that dni! and pipe-clay are as insufficient to bind the wings of Fortune as the health, and of enterprize, there could be any drawback to the satisfaction of a 
“ Ca-ira” of the republic, or the * Vive /’Empereur’’ and rich dotations of the young lad who loved the service in which he was engaged! There was one. 
empire, though we certainly deem the last much better than the first. One feeling of which I could never divest myself, it gave me almost disgust 
. '|whenever we were upon the particular spot which caused it, and always took a 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. jlengthened period after we left it to settle the acerbations which it produced. 
Narrated by the late Capt Peregrine Reynolds, R.N., to his old friend and schoolfellow, It was the fate of poor Byng, who was sacrificed—nay murdered—by a heart- 
Dr. W. S, Harvey, Professor of Mora! Philosophy in —— College. less and villainous administration, as a propitiation to an outraged and indignant 
REVISED, COKRECTED, AND ARRANGED. FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS, ‘people, whom they had reduced to the brink of ruin. Never in the course of 
BY THE a oF oo JOURNAL. ‘our cruisings did we approach those “isles of the west,”” but my heart smote 
Carthage me, and my blood ran cold, as I thought of the gallant and rightly prudent offi- 
bak ta Woks, thus made the scape-goat of a set of miscreants, for each of whom the death 
As the smail pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; ‘he died would have been but too honorable for their deserts. But why do I 
say, the death he died? Not one of the wretched beings by whom he was so 
nother still, and still another sprea ; > 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first his will embrace,— | betrayed, or by whom he was so condemned, could have died such a death !- 
His country next, and next all human race ; | But Byng died the death of a hero, and the time will yet arrive when he will 
Wide and more wide, the o’erflowings of the mind |be ranked in the list of patriots. His merits and his sufferings are not yet as- 
d Take every creature in, of every kind. . meee. certained in the country which he served; but we know him in the navy.— 
We have at length got into the “ pomp and circumstances of glorious war ;”) ‘There are but two terms which we epply to the instigators and movers of that 
but, although it is my trade, it isa subject on which I do not love to dwell | scandalous trial, that blot on the annals of the day. ‘Traitors and murderers 
And indeed 1 cannot help thinking that the man who lengthens out scenes of they were, and the time will assuredly come when our opinions will be those of 
such a description, and appears to dwell upon them with delight, has a mind the whole world. 
within fitted for outrageous and hideous actions, or blown up with vanity and | ‘The name of Byng was hallowed in the Ardour, and by tacit consent we 
empty boast. ur friendship, iny dear Harvey, has been of too long standing, jscemned to have resolved never to partake of festivities, or to mingle in society 
I flatter myself we know each other too intimately, for me to fear that any |in the same degree at Majorca or Minorca, as in any other part of the Mediter- 
of my reminiscences should incur the censure of either of these characteristics; ranean Jt gave a sort of check to the general animation, and furnished us 
nevertheless, as I hate the principle itself, | will not run into the error. ‘with reflections injurious to the noble cause we had espoused ; such as, that we 
Suffice it, then, that we got into the fleet, and took our share of the hard |ourselves might be obnoxious to a similar fate, and that a whole life spent in 
knocks that were going. in the Mediterranean ;—you have reason to recollect brave and heroic action, could not always avert the shafts of malevolence or the 
that I had my full proportion ;—sufficiest, | am sure, to have made a post-cap- |reckless atrocities of selfish policy. It had a tendency to cool the ardor of de- 
tain of any borough-holder's fifteenth cousin, and amply sufficient, I thought, in| |yotion, which is so generally found in the naval service of every nation; and 
reckoning them -. to make me a Lieutenant. Alas! for our own — heaving of the anchor from thence, was always effected with more clnoeay, 
dispositions. Truly sings little Pope, that '/by all ranks of the service, than from any other anchorage in the world. e 
“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” ||breathed more freely as that land-mark sunk below the horizon ; and generally 
But promotion was neither in my earlier nor in my latter days so easy as the |its total disappearance occasioned a sigh of relief, as if we once more felt our- 
irants would persuade themselves. Of that, however, anon. selves cleared from dishonor. 
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SMAKSPEARE. 


Of all the stations to which a man-of-war’s man can be appointed, it must be | We remained in the Mediterranean between three and four years, coming into 


conceded that the Mediterranean is the finest. If it were not for fear of mak- 


(Gibraltar from time to time to refit or get stores ; and contrived during that 


ing a bull, I should say it is classic ground, at any rate, to use your own coun- |time to keep ourselves in pretty good action. From our superiority of sailing 


try phraseology, it is classic location. From the pillars of Hercules to the |we were frequently detached from the fieet, and sent upon different crui ing 
“ancient home of Dido,” nothing terrestrial ineets the eye which has not been - 


igrounds, in the course of which, we contrived to achieve a few cutting-out 


said or sung by the deathless historians and poets.—If we add to the charms of ventures, which, as | have given them to you a thousand times before, I will 
recollection and imagination, those of reality, as the delicious scenery in ya-| wot inflict upon you again,—the rather that those affairs are so much alike, that 


rious forms meets the view, and let these be stil! farther enhanced by the mild 


ithey are pretty much like the brothers and sisters of the same family. We ob- 


and salubrious climate, the beauty of the heavens, so well and truly expressed |tained also a fair share of prize-money, the greater part of which being paid al- 
by the term, “‘a Mediterranean sky;” the continua! variety of nature, language, |most promptly, or, as it is styled, ‘‘ upon the capstan head,” helped to keep our 
religion, and manners, which its shores present,—these keep up in the mind! |purses from a state of entire collapsation, aud lessened the regrets with which 


one perpetual excitement ; and | ain persuaded that, to an observant disposi 


we should otherwise have regarded the length of time since the ship was paid. 


tion, two years’ station in that region will give a greater insight into erg At length orders were received for our return to Portsmouth, it was ru- 


nature, than ten in any other part of the world. Let us view them in their or- 


moured that the Ardour would be paid off, for the purpose of undergoing a 


der. We have the jealous and revengeful Portuguese, the grave and melan-||thorough repair. 


choly Spaniard, the gay and civil Frenchman, or rather the epitome of mankind, 
exhibited in the south of France, the polished Italian, the fanstical Neapolitan, 
the phlegmatic Turk, the degenerate though occasionally high-souled Greek 
We round the eastern borders of that sea, in which every point and bay tells o 
exploits once famous on the earth ; we see fishing villages, interspersed with 
nificent ruins, which tell of cities once powerful on the earth, we pass the) 
ancient Tyre and Sidon, and the abodes once “ flowing with milk and honey,” 
which were the “ glory of all lands,’’ now a desolate region, thinly peopled by. 
a dishonoured and grovelling race, who have succeeded the people chosen o! 
God, and from whom every trace has vanished, of that plenty and peace which 
was the lot of the Israelites, whilst they walked in the way of the command. 
ments. Jn returning along the southern shores, we pass the land once the seat. 
of wisdom, arts, and philosophy, now the degraded among the sons of men ;— 
we —— and view the lands where once the swarthy Numidian managed) 
his fiery courser, and with his bow and arrow rivalled even the Parthian him-| 
self ;—we reach the confines of ancient Carthage, the former mistress of those 
seas, the most formidable antagonist of all-grasping Rome, the land that has. 
undeservedly furnished a name for treachery ;—and tinally attain to the domin-| 
ion of the despot, the strong hold of barbarism, fanaticism, rapine, and slavery. 
Besides all these, the islands present a variety of character, both moral and) 
ysical, which in themselves are sufficiently mteresting; from Rhodes and. 
yprus to the Baleares, all differ, and all command admiration :—nor should 
the rock of Malta be jumbled up in the mass of places, standing as it does at] 
once a monument of superstition, bravery, and political interest. To all this,| 
in its fullest and widest extent, the naval officer has access. Under the flag of} 
his country, whose representative he is, he maintains a dignified bearing, and 
each nation which aspires to the character of civilized, is eager, when in peace, 
to receive the defender of a sister country with hospitality and respect. Hence) 
he has facilities of observation, from which others are debarred. _1n his winged. 
castle he moves rapidly from shore to shore, from port to port, and from kiug-| 
dom to kingdom ;—with his ideas and recollections yet fresh and vivid of the 
— and people where Jast he touched, he arrives at another where all things) 
er ;—again he finds himself an honored guest, and again he finds new food 
for speculation. 
If every sea-faring man were a close observer, with the requisite perseverance 
and industry in putting upon record his reflections, the science of human nature! 


What a strange comination of feelings is conjured up among the officers of 
a man-of-war upon the prospect of such anevent ; and, after so long an absence 


begin to bethink them of the interest they may have to obtain another appoint- 
ment, orto get the step in promotion; the marine officers begin to brush up 
itheir recollections of barrack-duty, and with their anticipated delights of the 
shore, there comes the damper of the additional expenses of the mess. The 
|mids, al! full of life and hope, expect to get leave of absence, and speculate on 
ithe idea of who may be their next commander. With us, the general desire 
jwas to continue followers of Captain Ferguson, if he should obtain, as was 
highly probable, another command. Jack's speculations were of long leave, 
plenty of money, a joyous spending of it, and to seaagain. Some of the better 
sort had a distant view of a warrant-officer's degree. A boatswain, gunner, 
carpenter, or even a master-at-arms, changing plain Jack wto Mister, and a 
round jacket into a fore-and-after with the anchor button, together with a pri- 
vate cabin, or at least a berth to one’s self, were points of elevation to which 
many hoped to reach, who felt conscious that they had stood the ordeal of Capt. 
Ferguson's observing eye. 

The morning arrived when the signal was made from the fag-ship for the 
Captain—we were then laying in the harbour of Valetain Malta. He remained 
a considerable time, and returned with huge packets of papers. ‘The moment 
we saw them, we knew the rest. ° 

* 4ll hands in boats, Mr. ——,” was the order, as soon as with due dignity 
and composure he could give that command to the First Lieutenant. 

The order was given, and the operetion fully performed. 

“ All hands unmoor ship, Sir,” was the next command, and a joyful rattling 
next ensued. Never were the bars shipped and swifted,—never was the mes- 
senger passed—never did landsmen and marines lie in to the capstan, with such 
alacrity as upon this exhilarating occasion. The dram and fife played sprightly 
as they stamped and went their round, and the pipe of the boatswaiu’s mates, 
always uttering a sort of tremulous sound, indicative of “ heave away,” seemed 
to be still more tremulous with delightful agitation. ‘ Blue Peter” at the fore, 
gave information of what we were about, and boat after boat came alongside, 


; even the seamen have theiremotions. The Lieutenants and ward-room officers 


jwith letters and missions for womr!—Ah! That magic word home! The 


merest wanderers over the deep, the most reckless of the human race, if they 
do but hear the magic sound of that magic word, find within their bosoms a 


would long ere this have been at its acme, and we should ali now be prodigies 


of wisdom and di 


chord responsive ;—unconsciously they sigh for a sight of the lamd of their fa- 


ith no stimulus for further action, and perhaps,’’thers, for scenes, with which in one short week they would be weary. 
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Avucust 24, 


The ship was unmoored, and we had hove short on the best bower, when a 
“belay” was piped for the purpose of taking a hasty dinner before getting 
under way. Even this was a scene to fill the heart of the philanthropist with 
delightful emotions. The rough weather-beaten countenances of the tars were 
beaming with joy, as they lifted their grog cups towards each other, and ex- 
changed mutual pledges of health and success to the first meeting at “ Sally- 
port,” or the “ Point.’”” There was no occasion this time for the petty officers) 
to hasten the conclusion of the meal, for all hands were in readiness long before! 
the hoarse voice of Mr. Pipes could sing out ‘ All hands make sail, a-hoy ;” 


—and when the call was made. the Ardour out-did even herself in the rapidity), 


with which it was executed. Then came the crowning order, “ All hands up 


anchor, ahoy ;”—and up anchor it was:—the men seemed as if possessed of, 


supernatural strength—no cry was now heard of ‘* Heave—heave away—heave 
strong—heave and a-weigh”—the anchor was literally run up to the hause- 
holes. The ship's head was cast for dropping out,—again we were cheered as 
we left our companions, and again with energy and exultation we returned the 
cheers. The very sick in the bay felt the reviving influence of hope—home’ 
and recovered health were in the vista, and time and distance were lost in the 


prospect. The breeze favoured us, and we had a free passage through the “ gut’’|| 


of Gibraltar—a most propitious circumstance, as that is too frequently a source 
of much delay. From thence we steered to the northward—took two vessels, 
French West-Indiamen, near the mouth of the Chanvel, and arrived with our 
prizes in safety at Spithead. 

I must here recount to you a kind of an episode in our drama There was in 
the fleet, a sixty-four gun ship named the Dictator, the Captain of which, a 


good-natured dunderpate, understood nothing of discipline ; the consequence} 


was a great deal of flogging, still more of forgiveness, and nota little of de- 
sertion whenever occasion served. When she was lying in the bay of Naples, 
three men contrived to escape with one of the boats, which was fastened astern 
of the ship, and made the best of their way out of the bay, intending, it was 
supposed, to get into some obscure bight, so as to make a safe retreat. In this, 
however, they were mistaken ;—the commander of an English sloop of war, 
which was entering the bay at day break in the morning, spied this boat and 
crew, and thinking they made but a suspicious sort of appearance, brought them 
to, and had them taken ou board. Of course, there was no difficulty in ascer- 
taining to what ship they belonged; and immediately after the arrival of the 
sloop at anchorage, they were sent on board the Dictator. The next day the 
three offenders received each his four dozen, which is one dozen more than the 
ordinary complement, and was intended to be very impressive.—Alas ! It fail- 
ed altogether ; for on the very night succeeding the punishment, six men went 
off again with one of the ship’s cutters; they consisted of a quartermaster, a 

nner’s mate, a captain of the fore-top, a signalman, and two able seamen. 

e signalman had even the hardihood to take with him the signal-book. 

Of course they were soon missed, and great was the confusion occasioned by 
the event. The Lieutenant of the watch, and the midshipmen, were put under 
arrest for neglect of duty, and boats were sent in every direction in pursuit of 
the fugitives, it being a matter of the last importance, that the signals should 
not fall into strange or hostile hands. 
the boats stsoraed with the fagitives, who had been taken in the very act of 
landing. They were put in irons, and preparations were made for a court-mar- 
tial, the issue of which, it was well understood beforehand, must be fatal to 
them. Their offence was of the highest magnitude. They had deserted from 
their ship, they were petty officers having a charge, they had stolen a boat, they 
had carried off the signals of their country, mm all this in the very face of a 
punishment for a similar kind of offence. No chance was in their favor, the 
yard-arm was to be their certain doom, and the wretched men had begun to 
frame their minds to such a consummation, when the joyful news arrived, that 
upon the attainment of the Prince of Wales,—now Prince Regent,—to his 
majority, a jubilee had been graciously accorded by his Majesty ; a general 
release was ordered of all prisoners then under arrest for offences against mar- 
tial law; and a general pardon for all who would avail themselves of it, and 
return to their duty. 

Great were the reyoicings on the promulgation of the news, which was read 
publicly on every quarter-deck, accompanied by an address from the comman- 
der of each vessel to the ship’s company, expressive of the gracious conde 
scension of the sovereign, and of the additional obligation which it imposed on 
every faithful subject, to be true to the colors under which he served, and to 
the kind and merciful ruler, to whom he owed at once allegiance and gratitude, 
The culprits above alluded to, were of course released and sent to their duty, 
but were likewise disrated, and placed in lower grades of their ship’s company. 
This rankled upon their minds ;—it was evident that no good could be obtained 
from them in the fleet, and therefore, upon the representation of Capt. Sweet- 
man, that they were injurious to the service whilst they remained in the squad- 
ron, an order was given for their discharge into the Ardour, and private instruc- 
tions were given to Capt. Ferguson, as to the most eligible mode of disposing 
of them, on our arrival at a British Port. 

Accordingly, we had not been two days at moorings at Spithead, before two 
of them made application for leave to go ashore, which was instantly granted, 
and the remaining four made a similar application the next day, who met with 
a hke acquiescence. Their character and conduct had been made known tothe 
Port Admiral, who gave instructions on the subject, and although it is next to 
impossible for stray seamen to make an effectual escape by land beyond the 
lines which surrounded Portsmouth, yet we never saw them more. ‘Their pas- 
sage had been connived at,—they went their way, leaving three years’ pay ip 
arrears, and both sides saw reason to rejoice in the arrangement. 

I do not remember that I ever described to you the “ state and condition ” 
of a ship about to be paid otf.—It exhibits strange scenes.—You shall under- 
stand that the children of Israel, and the class of general merchants, yclepé 


On the evening of the next day, one of), 


bumboat men and women, are something like the genus ia Ornithology, known 
to the world in general under the term vu/ture ; they can scent their quarry a 
long way off. ardly were we moored, before we were surrounded by boats 
which brought from the shore legs of mutton,—the tar’s luxurious dish,—ve- 
getables, soft “tack,” tea, and may-be very snugly adrop of the ‘ creature ;” 
—the latter, however, was not got on board without a maneeuvre, as the master- 
at-arms, and the ship’s corporals, had received the strictest injunctions to use 
vigilance, in preventing liquors from being introduced. But who can prevent 
that which it is the desire of the majority to effect !—And where is the sublu- 
nary insfitution, so perfect as not to have a particle of corruption mingled up in 
it. Moreover, to use a military phrase, how shall we defend the place when 
there is an enemy inthe garrison? It is well known that Jack is the most 
loving and affectionate of Heaven’s creatures, and that he has cousins and re- 
lations, of some sort or other, in every port of the wide world. These came} 


‘against the visiters, nor preclude the introduction of the forbidden liquor ; 
‘moreover, they found themselves amply employed in subduing the clamor of 
‘tongues at first, and of restraining the energy of fists in a little time, such 
‘was the ardour of debate, and the warmth with which conversations were car- 
ried on. 

| Such was the glow of affection, and sympathy of soul, between the cousins 
ashore, and cousins afloat, that, in six hours, it was found necessary to refuse 
admission to any more relations ; the rather that those who had already arrived, 
showed no design of returning to the shore, until all the stories 


‘Of moving accidents by flood and field,— 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes in the imminent deadly breach ;*’— 


‘in short, and to put an end to this,—the worst part of my recollections,—it was 
a scene of iicentiousness far outstripping what your pure mind can conceive, 
jand one which, I regret to add, is too common in the ships of the navy. The 
old saving, which in a sea-song is thought very poetical, that in every port the 
sailor finds a wife, is, when stripped of its coloring and seen as an unadorned 
fact, the very reverse of sentimental. 

These damseis keep up an excellent understanding with the bumboat people 
land the Jews. Jn the first place, they must have every delicacy which the shore 
‘can produce ; and generous, or rather profuse, Jack takes care that there shall 
jbe no deficiency, so far as his credit is good. Now, this is pretty accurately as- 
certained by the venders, who, in the course of a short conversation, get out 
the following queries by a ‘ circumbendilus,”’ according to theu phraseology. 
“* Did you belong tojthe ship when she went on the station ?—From what ship 
did you join her'—Ah, then you have pay lists from the as well as pay 
idue from the Ardour!—I should suppose, a man like you is rated A.B. '—Do 
they serve slops very often in this here ship !’’—All these questions are insinu- 
ated at proper places, not so abruptly as to startle honest Jack into suspicions, 
‘but sufficiently probing him to ascertain exactly what be can bear, and then lay 
it on accordingly. 
| The next day comes the Jew with his trinket box,—TI should rather say the 
tribe of Jews come with their commodities, and here they find a goodly mar- 
‘ket.—* Sal would like this,—and Bet was just wishing for that ;—By the lord 
\I think I should like that watch myself.” ‘The glistering valueless impositions, 
lare actually quarrelled for by these unthinking, overgrown boys, and they find 
‘it so easy to obtain credit of the open-hearted dealers, who are contented to gain 
‘not more than five hundred per cent, that the boxes of wares are soon exhaust- 
led. These knaves, both Jew and Gentile, would also accommodate their good 
friend with a little ready cash, “as he must be desirous of going ashore for a 
ispree,—it is but natural, and all the security they wish for, is—just his will and 
(power to receive his wages.” Jack gets leave for the year drunk, as a 


‘matter of course,—for what else is there worth going ashore for !—Palis into 
ithe hands of some of the aforesaid worthies or their emissaries, who fleece him 
to his last shilling, and he comes on board again with empty pockets. He has 
had his spree for his money—he is well satisfied—he borrows more, which goes 
the same way, and this is the enjoyment of a man-of-war’s-man. 

The following anecdote is genuine, and is an additional proof of the heed- 
lessness of poor Jack for aught beyond the passing moment, or those which 
most immediately attend it. A poor fellow who, like ourselves, had been long 
upon a foreign station, and had consequently great arrears of pay, besides prize 
money, to receive, was so fortunate, in his own estimation, as to receive a con- 
siderable portion of the latter, immediately after his arrival into port ; and this 
,was soon followed by an order for the payment of one third of the arrears, to- 
gether with long leave to the ship’s company in divisions, to allow them.to see 
their friends and ancient homes. Jack’s heart beat high with expectation of a 
glorious spree ; he and three companions were for London, to see the Tower 
and the Lions, and—what not—and be jolly,—and enjoy themselves. Lots of 
shiners to veer and haul upon, they were the happiest, as well as the most 
thoughtless, of men ;—all except our friend, who, in a fit of forethought, con- 
siderimg how mutable are all human possessions, abstracted from his stock a 
ten guinea note, which he carefully folded in his black silk neckcloth, “ as a 
preventer brace, if the rest of the running rigging should chance to be carried 
away.” 

Away then for London they started and ‘‘ swayed away upon all top-ropes.”” 
They soon parted company, for each having a roving commission, they were not 
likely to continue cruising in the same latitude. Jack's money somehow oozed 
out faster than he could account for; and in truth he had not kept much of a 
reckoning since the shore-cruise commenced ; he began to feel sundry misgiv- 
ings of an empty purse, and a break-down of his career. One morning found 
him seated on a tomb-stone in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, Shadewell ; he 
was scratching his head, and jooking ruefully to right and left ;—presently he 
began to rummage the pockets of his jacket, waistcoat, trowsers,—alas ! to no 
efiect! He had already done so a dozen times before. He next peeped into 
his hat; then into his tobacco-box. A dreary void in each of these recesses ! 
He slapped his thigh, turned his quid, and again he scratched his poll. In vain, 
—no relief was atlorded by these exercitations. He mused, then rubbed the 
side of his half-bared neck with his fore-finger. In the last action, he chanced 
to touch his neckcloth. It was like an electric shock ; in an instant he tore it 
from his neck ; hastily, and with tremulous hands, he unravelled its folds —_ 
the note appeared before his enraptured eyes.—He seized it, shook it aloft in 
the air, and exclaimed in a voice of triumph, “ Aha! D—n their eyes, I have 
done them yet.” 

Such was the exultation of this poor fellow ;—he had no animosity t 
the crew of harpies, who had drained hinr of his riches. — This he deemed but 
the common lot ; but he greatly magnitied his own sagacity, which, by keeping 
this note out of their ken, had enabled jain to carry on the war, for another 
broadside, and to “die glorious, if die he saoust.”’ 

When we had been about a week at Spithead, Iwas sent for by Capt. Fer- 
guson, to dine with him at his hotel ; and was desired to be with him half an 
hour before dinner, as},e wished to say afew words to me. The nature of this 
message was two-fold, and contradictory. Whenever Captain Ferguson had to 
give a lecture to a young officer, he always Sent for him, and delivered it in 
private, whereas } jis praises were always givet.' In public : on the other hand, 
he was not in the, habit of delivering his censures at one moment, and behavi 
at the next as if, they were mere things of course, and to be disregarded, whic 
would be the « sase in the event of dining with him, for the suavity aud polite- 
ness of his’ wanners at his own table were the delight of all who knew him. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to obey, and therefore, in my best bib 
and tucke » » | went ashore and straight to the Crown Hotel. He was apn of 
for me, * sd as soon as I had taken my seat at his desire, he commenced w é 


in cuch shoals to see their friends after a long absence, and being, as it happened, 
all of the gentler sex, that our officials could neither exercise their authority 


he had 
Say to me at once: 
Reynolds,” said he, you are aware, I hope, that y 


™Y gentiments and opinions of any officer under my 
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of those under my immediate protection, I never suppress ‘them, whether they |ance of a hedge schoolmaster, or priest's clerk. The expression of the face 
be favourable, or otherwise. was sly and quiet, submissive and passionless, indicating a disposition that 
“Tha bserved with satisfaction, young gentleman, that whilst your com- brownish wig, which was so dried and furzy, that if constructed o 
panions te been - pestering me for awa Gt ery which | could not grant, hair, which seemed doubtful, it must have passed the winter in a baker's oven. 
you have gone properly on, assisting in the duties of the ship, and preparing, yy “ = stump of a pen stuck behind his ear, +e gee it, that look- 
for what we ail know is her ultimate destination,—paying her off. This, in yus-|ed as if it had been erstwhile the property of a quaker. His companion was 
tice to you I must say, is only consonant with PR a a deportment since |a young man—and look, air, and manner bespoke him a thorough-bred black- 
you have been under my command ; and it is with pleasure that I can now vo- guard. ot, 
juntarily offer you that leave, which I doubt not you have as eagerly wished for, . z ho are — fellows !” I inquired. ial. atte’ 
those who have been more importunate. || “ two gentlemen at present on my establishment,” returned Mr. Egan. 
a You can set off if you please to-morrow, and I will write to your uncle my- | “The old one looks a cunning knave—the young one a superlative scoun- 
self, my sentiments respecting your conduct and prospects. 1 shall probably| drel.” 
pay the ship off myself, and I have every expectation of being appoinied tothe | ** *Pon my conscience! you have hit their characters to aT. Ned's beau- 
——, 98; would you like still to serve underme?t Speak candidly, ane . the ee He’s the best hand at an alibi in Connaught; he'll swear 
without fear of offence.”’ that the nigh: vefore he was in company with a man who, at the same time, was 
I replied that nothing could give me greater pleasure than to serve still under, snug and warm in Jamaica.” 
a brave officer like = one to owed the obligations of a friend| “ = he ” 
and relation, as much as those of a commander. * Quite adi erent line of busimess his. esno use at / primmer, tor 
eserves another. So long es you continue to deserve my good offices,—and which make him invaluable. He'll serve a writ when another dare not ven- 
tent of my influence.—You may remain at home until | write for you, which Burke to the hammer. vil a writ cou served, good or bad ; they were 
will ably be a month from eens and I trust when we again tread the same all desperadoes at Kinsallagh—the master never stirred an inch without a 
deck, we shall not again part go: see of the without a only 
My heart was full, with the kindness of this generous officer ;—he saw my choice a bailiff had, was between an ounce of lead and six inches of cold iron. 
cntlian and changed the conversation to sar Pca topics. I dined with him Well, what did Patseydo? Pretends he was going across the mountain to 
and afew others, my superior officers ;—took my passage next day for Hull, buy Connemara stockings, and asked liberty to step in and take a coal for his 
and in four nights more was in the arms of my dear and excellent uncle. | pipe out of the kitchen fire.” 


= 


“* Ye have no paper about ye !’ says one fellow, suspiciously, coming up 


+ 


LIGHTS AND SHADES; OR, 
THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY .—Nolll. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


with a pitch-fork m his hand, and followed by another scoundrel with a flail. 
‘decine with,’ 


““* Arrah ! the devila scrap,’ says he, ‘ only this wee bit to light the dhu 


Se 


: 7 4sqe | “So he takes the copy of the writ out of his pocket, and lights the tobacco 
LEGAL REVELATIONS—THE PAINTER’S W IPE. “with it. Well, after he drew the pipe awhile, not to show that he was in any 

To man, woman is ever an object of deep interest, and circumstances en-| hurry, up he gets, puts on his hat fairand easy, bade ‘ God bless all there, 
hance it. The noontide of brilliant beauty arrests the fancy—but its sunset,’ harrin the cat,’ and left the house unsuspected. In a month or two down comes 
when clouded by sickness or by sorrow, touches the best feelings of nature, ‘the execution—and you may guess Mr. Burke's astonishment, when one morn- 
strikes directly to the heart. I have ridden unmoved across a battle-field—| ing, with twenty police and half-a-score of drivers, I cleared out cloot and born 
death had been busy there—‘ the horse and his rider had fallen”—and heaps |; leaving behind as much as would supply milk for the tea-pot.” 
of human carrion, utterly denuded by the wretches who hang upon the footsteps | .. \What a scoundrel—a deliberate perjurer.”” 
of an army, exposed to nightly dews and ardent suns, had become offensive | Not at all,” said Mr. Egan. “ Didn't he leave the writ in the house, or 
equally to sight andsmell. The green tint which announces putrescency. the tie ashes of it—and that’s all as one.” 
swollen proportions of forms, three days before admirable for their symmetry— | Jom afraid I can’t agree to your theory of serving writs. I suppose the 
the tainted air—the brutal vultures, gorged but dissatisfied, and flazging lazily | scoundrels are well rewarded for their infamous executions ?”” 
away, but only far enough to let the column pass—the ribald jests of ruffian) « 4+ times they do get a trifle to encourage them—but it’s a slavish life— 
soldiers—and of that foulest thing—savage woman—at these, all combined,||,.¢ day half-murdered by the women, and the next whole mardered by the men. 
the lip curled in disgust, but they evoked no softer sympathies. Years passed, Dragged through a bog-hole here—flung out ef a window there—besides toss- 
and with an invalid relation I visited an English watering-place. There were ing in a blanket, and eating the original—” 
others there in search of health ; and one, from the hour when J saw her, lt | Stop, for Heaven's sake ! Eating the original—what’s that!” 
cited a peculiar interest. : ‘| “ And youdon’t know the difference between an original and the copy ?” 

Harriette Beresford was not yet nineteen. The flower was faded—but m/,.4 he crossed himself piously. “Och! murder! how your education has 
health how beautiful it must have been. I loved her—not with the love 40) |heen neglected,” ejaculated Shawn Cruchadore—* or a Ca, sa, froma Fi, fa.” 
gives the living, but—the dead. a “ As much as I know which is the most fashionable hotel in Tiumbuctoo.” 

“ The autumn leaf will wither on her grave,” said the doctor, in answerto| « You're not too uld to learn,” said the sub-sheriff. 
my hurried inquiry, as he left the chamber of his patient, and hastened from) « | fear J am.” , 
an examination which confirmed his worst fears, and told him that hope was| « No if you take the short process that I'll recommend you.” 
over. '| J am all attention,” I replied. 

_ “* And yet she looked so much better last evening. The rose coloured her) pave you a book? as the turf people call it.” 
pale cheek, and—” “ No.” 

“ Hectic, sir,” was the reply. “ Mere gilding on the sepulchre. Acon-| « Make one immediately.” 
sumption—and one more deadly and more rapid 1 have never witnessed during) | shook my head. 

a long practice of thirty years. One brief month and— |, “Do you?” and Mr. Egan described by a movement of his wrist and el- 

He did not finish the sentence—there was no occasion—I understood the |},o. the shakin g of adice-box. 

Test too well. ‘| “I never tumble the ivory b b | 
y by any chance,” was the reply. 

Harriette that day did not join the dinner party—but when I retired to the! 4 They'll give you instructions in any club-house—and, if you wish to hur- 
drawing-room I found her on the sofa, and her mother seated beside her with |ry matters, set up shop, and take an opera girl for your housekeeper. In a 
her daughter's hand embraced in_ her's. al '\couple of years, lll engage under any penalty you name that you shall under- 

*“ Captain, does not Harriette look so much better?” and the smile of hope’ stand the difference between a ‘ green wax’ and ‘ the grace of God’ as well as 
accompanied the question. ss ||if you had served five years to an attorney.” 

She was indeed perfectly beautiful ; the eye was singularly brilliant, and | * But have you no qualms of conscience, Mr. Egan! That old sinuer is 
the cheek tinted with the very flush of loveliness. I sat down beside her and ‘hurrying to the grave, and the you..g scoundrel preparing for the gallows.” 
took her hand in mine. In man’s attentions to a woman, there can be lithe  apyoth | agree with you in opinion that if Patsey hasn't the best of luck 
mystery, and her mother read mine correctly—deep, anxious, ardent sympathy likely t 

—without one particle of earthly love. Harriette turned her soft and sparkling) “ Spoil a market !” I exclaimed, “ what do you mean !” 

ladles 5 id. “IT will delici 4 _., | _“* Why, in the good old times, when a man was to be hanged, the judge 
Captain,” she said, “I will repay your delicious grapes and your sweet always fixed a maiket day forthe execution. Ifthe people had any thing to 

bouquet. You shall be my first partner at iy first ball ; and ina month, J will) buy or sell they could do it, aud have a little pleasure into the bargain—it was 

claim the promise of your arm, and walk with you daily on the heath. a mixture of business and innocent amusement. Ah! God be with that day. 

A shudder crept over me. [recollected the doctor's prognostic inthe morn- |f j.4 ye strapped up eleven men at one assizes, and never reckoned the hang- 
ing. A month !—her partner would be the worm. She would cross the heath, ing money then under a hundred a-year.” ; 
not on my arm, but ina coffin. I became agitated, and fortunately the roll of | °, That branch of your business is not so lucrative at present,” I remarked. 
widow. It was|/ ish said the sub-sheriff, contemptuously, it’s not worth a tea pound 

a hearse with white plumes, and a dozen idle scoundrels seated on the top,| 


— 


| 


smoking cigars, and driving a! along trot home, after what they call, in un-) 
dertaker’s slang, “ performing a funeral.” In one short month that carriage 
bore the sweet and patient sufferer ** to that bourn from which no traveller 
returus.”” 

© But, my dear captain, what has all this to do with the sub-sheriff and the 
pretty girl ?” 

Gentle reader! be patient—or if you will hurry other people’s cattle, I will 
stop short in my narrative, and leave you miserable for lite. 

“ Well, astore !”” said Mr. Egan, ** whether is myself or the captain here, 
the gentleman you seem to have some business with !” 

** You—you,”’ was the hurried reply. 

“ And what do you want with me?” 

‘* To save me from despair,” she replied, clasping her hands together in an 
agony of distress. ‘* Yonder horrid men are waiting to arrest my r brok- 
cae husband. Oh! as you hope for mercy hereafter, save Henry from 
a 

“ The request is easy made,” returned Shawn Cruchadore ; “ but it’s rather! 
a hard job to keep some gentlemen out of one.” 

The entreaty of the girl had caused me to look round at the persons she 


tain, what's that to pay rent and taxes with ?” 

** But could you not carry on business without the assistance of those brace 
of scoundrels ?’’ | inquired. 
** Impossible ?” returned Shawn Cruchadore. “ We are liable now and 
then to make a bit of a mistake—a wrong caption or an illegal distraint,—grip 
one Jack Blake instead of another, or drive Shemus More instead of Shemus 
Beg*—and nothing gets us out of trouble like a smart affidavit.” 
. ** And that is done by the old villain in the wig,” I said, inquiringly. 

“* And in that very wig lies Ned’s respectability.” 
** To estimate the value of one by the other, I should hold both very cheap,” 
I observed. 
“ Indeed,” said Shawn Cruchadore, “I admit the wig is not constructed 
upon mechanical principles, and, like an ill-fitted Saddle, 1's always shifting 
forward.» 1’ll recommend Ned to put a crupper to it, as an improvement.” 

* You admit, however, that the old gentleman is pretty certain of a warm 
corner, you know where—and that the youager scoundrel will be hanged !” 

“| think not,” returned Mr. Egan. * Patsey Lynch has an antipathy to 
the rope, and he'll hardly venture on any thing beyond fourteen years’ trans- 
portation. Indeed, only his friend in the wig there swore as pretty an alii 


had alluded to. One was a man far advanced in years, who had the sppear- 


* Big James and Little James. 
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for him last assizes as ever was heard in court, Patsey would be able now to 
tell you how sea air agreed with his constitution. It would be a pity too. 
He’s an industrious devil in his way, and sooner than be idle he would trans- 
port his own brother for half-a-crown.” 

“« Good Heaven !” muttered a feeble voice, “and is my unfortunate hus- 
band in the power of such a wretch ?” 


While Shawn Cruchadore has been detailing the respective merits of his'| 


“One morning I was called down to his study unexpectedly, and there found 
him engaged in conversation with a stranger. 

‘ied My dear Caroline,’ said my father, ‘ this young man is an artist, and he 
has persuaded me to have a likeness taken—I shall also have a miniature of 
you. He says he can execute both in a few sittings—and he shall commence 
jwith you.’ 

| TT bowed an assent to my father. and for the first time turned my eyes to 


aids-de-camp, I had been examining with attention the countenance and figure) the window where the artist was standing. He turned his face suddenly—and, 
of the poor supplicant beside us, and both were so favourable, that before 1 heavens! in the painter I recognised my admurer at the county ball—the young 


knew aught of her story or her sorrows, my feelings were warmly engaged. 
She was young—probably two-and-twenty—and pale and faded as her features 
were, you still might trace beauty in their ruin. No colour was in the lip—no 


dragoon ! 
| “TJ felt the blood rush to my very brow—my limbs trembled—and my agita - 
‘tion could not have escaped my father’s observation, had not a servant at the 


brightness in the eye—but the mouth small and pretty, and the eyes soft and),moment called him from the apartment. 


expressive. ‘The attenuated outline of her person still showed enough to prove) 


‘“* The door had scarcely closed until my lover was kneeling at my feet, with 


that once it had been of excellent proportions—and she had a profusion of that|\my hand clasped in his, imploring pardon for the deceit he had practised—and 


classic hair, whose hue “ in olden time” was termed by poets “ paly gold.’’| his excuse was hopeless love. 


To give to her distress additional interest, there were matronly appearances 


His natural taste for painting was fine, and it 


had been cultivated. He had brought with him all that was necessary to sup- 


incident to married life, which, to use Scott's words, announced that ** she now) port the imposture—my father had no suspicions—and the artist remained in 


required from man a double care.” 


ithe house. I, ignorant as an infant of the world, listened, loved, and consented 


As Mr. Egan descanted on the merits of his staff, the colour faded from her||to a fugitive marriage ; and on the fifth uight we eloped, reached the Scottish 
cheeks, and convulsive twitchings agitated her pallid face, until startled by the poster. and were married at the bridge of Coldstream. 


broken observation, Mr. Egan turned round, and exclaimed, ** Mona-sindiaoul ! 


captain, the poor girl’s fainting!” 


“A few short weeks of happiness were followed by three long years of mise- 
ry. Henry had only obtained leave between returns, when he madly eloped, 


ainting she was. She reeled a step forward, and would have fallen had }) violated military rules, and with difficulty was permitted to sell his commis- 


not sprang forward and caught her in my arms. 


In the little parlour we placed her on a settle ; water and wine were adminis-| the | 
During this short|'to him for pardon. 


tered, and in a few minutes she had perfectly recovered. 


A public-house was immedi-| sion. 
ately beside us, and there we conveyed her, half carried and half supported. duced, was all on which we could place dependence. 


His guardian had robbed him—and the £1000 his commission had pro- 
I wrote to my father— 
the letter was returned with an unbroken seal. Again, and again, | appealed 
Through the clergyman, at last my letters reached him, 


scene, I was struck with the warm solicitude that Mr. Egan exhibited, and ]|/but he was obdurate—every thing, clothes, trinkets, even my childhood’s toys, 


| 


began to suspect that he was one of those personages—and they are not rare||were transmitted to me—and that with a minute precision which seemed to be- 
in society —who affect indifference to the sufferings of others which in reality speak an anxiety that no souvenir should be left behind to remind h:m of bis 
they do not feel, and, under an assumed insensibility to human sorrow, conceal) unfortunate daughter, and recall to memory that hapless being whom he had 


from public view a heart teeming with benevolence. 


jonce loved so well, and had now torn from his heart.” 


I was not wrong in my suspicions, and a more extended knowledge of Shawn|| She paused, and wept bitterly. I had not listened unmoved, and Mr. Egan's 
Cruchadore proved, as they say in Ireland, that “ his heart was in the right glistening eye showed, that his boasted insensibility was not proof against the 


lace.” 
. While I was still offering the invalid my assistance as she recovered, Mr. 
Egan had stepped out. He returned presently with a paper in his hand, and 
turning to me observed, “ It’s only a decree for five pounds. Don’t be unea- 
sy,’’ he continued, addressing the poor stranger. ‘* Let your husband keep out 
of my way, and I'l] not send to Jook for inim—and, tiggum thu !*-—the sooner 


he’s out of my bailiwick the better.” 


“ Alas!” said the poor girl, comprehending Mr. Egan's intimation that it 
would be necessary to quit the county, ‘“‘we have not the means to travel. 
Henry set out early this morning to finish a miniature for a lady in the neigh- 


jsoftening influence of woman’s tears 

| ** Arrah! bad luck attend him, the ould Turk !” ejaculated Shawn Crucha- 
\dore,—* couldn’t he make allowance for poor creatures that had neither sense 
nor discretion. Troth, the same lad, tho’ he is your father, will get an air of 
jthe fire in a warmer corner than ever his own kitchen had.” 

| The painter’s wife continued— 

‘“‘ Henry indulged in no expensive pleasures or pursuits, but he was careless 
lin the management of his limited resources. and I knew no more the use of 
money thanachild. Gradually, our small dependence, dwindled away—at last, 
‘not a shilling remained undrawn at the bankers. My husband hept the sad se- 


bourhood. He will get a guinea for it, and—” she sighed heavily, ‘‘ we post- cret to himself, and by disposing, one after another of every saleable article, 


poned breakfast until he came back. I heard by accident that he would be 
arrested, and—” 
“Oh! d—n arrests,” exclaimed the sub-sheriff, jumping up. ‘ Poor soul! 


fasting at one o'clock,’ and in English and Irish he called hastily for breakfast. 


Tea was speedily brought in, and I suggested that we should leave the stran-; upon madness. 
Mr Egan assented lents might be turned to advantage. 


ger to herself, and take a turn of two in the public walk. 


—rose—went to the window—fumbled with some papers he took {rom his pock-| really a good musician. ld | 
\pils ; and all that he could earn, merely prevented us from perishing from star- 


et—took out what by a side look I saw was a bank note—crossed to the table, 


the means of support were, for a time, obtained. ‘The birth of a child added 
to our expenses—the abject poverty to which we were reduced could be con- 
cealed no longer—every trinket in my possession disappeared—my baby died 
—1 was driven to despair, and my poor husband's state of mind was bordering 
In this state of utter destitution, it occurred to us that our ta- 
In drawing Henry excelled—and | am 
Without triends or introduction | could obtain no pu- 


threw an under pu towards me to see that he was not observed—and then,| vation.” 


as if he were slipping a billet-doux to a ward of Chancery, he threw the 
crumpled note across the table, and hurried away like a man who had abstract- | 
ed one of the silver spoons. | 

In a quarter of an hour we returned. The assurance that her husband was} 
safe from arrest, and a comfortable breakfast, had in a great degree restored 
the poor unknown ; and, with great modesty, but in the language of a gentle- 
woman, she returned thanks for our attention—and a hint from Mr. Egan, 
whose curiosity had been powerfully excited, produced the following disclosure. 
It was occasionally discursive, or interrupted with bursts of agony, as the hap- 

iness of the past was placed in painful contrast with the misery of the present. 

é narrative ran thus : 

“T am the only child of a baronet. The family ancient, the estates small. 
My father had an only brother ; he had made a fortune in the Indies, and, 
strange coincidence, he too had an only son. From infancy our parents had 
betrothed us, and from our earliest years we were informed that we were des- 
tined for each other. I have no remembrance of iy mother; she died soon 
after my birth, and I was brought up in total seclusion, for my father is a man 
of gloomy and retiring habits. My education was strictly private, and at eight- 
teen I had never been seven miles from Lewisham Abbey. My cousin, and 
intended husband, was plain and very delicate, and younger than myself by a 


The door flew open suddenly, and a young man rushed into the apartment, 
and caught the pale girl in his acms. There was no difficulty in recognising 
the portrait-painter in the wan and melancholy stranger. Want and sorrow 
marked his despairing countenance—and the threadbare remains of what had 
been once a fashionable costume, evidenced the poverty of the wearer. 

* Are you better, dear, dear Caroline—cheer up—see—l have brought you 
two pounds. ‘They were hardly earned. I did not tell you, love, but I had 
many a weary mile to walk—and a heavy heart makes a long road, they say.” 

* Poor Hemy!” she said, patting his pale cheek, * J am now quite well, 
thanks to these kind strangers.” 

For the first time the painter looked round, and when his eye fell on the portly 
proportions of Shawn Cruchadore, the hectic flush died on his cheek, and he 
muttered, 

“Ruined !—ruined! It is the sheriff !” 

* Arrah! avourneeine ! the devil aharm the said sheriff will do you,” re- 
turned Mr. Egan, drily. 

* No, no, far from injury he foreed—”’ 

And she exhibited the one-pound note which Shawn Cruchadore, as he sup- 
posed, had conveyed to her so cunningly. 

“Good God !” exclaimed the painter. “I am grateful to you, sir—Alas! I 


year. An intimacy between us was encouraged—but I sincerely believe that||never thought at one time, that the only daughter of Sir Philip Lewisham—” 


our feelings tuwards each other were reciprocated—and that each was thorough- 
ly indifferent to the other. 


* The daughter of who!” demanded Mr. Egan, hurriedly. 
The painter repeated the name. 
“ Mona sindiaoul! this quare?’’ continued the sheriff. This morn- 


“ With the exception of the clergyman’s family, my uncle, and my destined 
husband, the abbey received no visiters. ‘Ihe advances of the neighbouring 
gentry were politely repelled. I mixed not in society—knew nothing of the 
world—and at eighteen years of age, had never slept beneath a roof except 
that under which I had been born. 

‘Circumstances, prospectively connected with my cousin starting for the 
county, changed suddenly my course of life. A few of the neighbouring fa- 
milies were invited to our house, and were visited by us in return. With 
much reluctance my father yielded to the solicitations of a lady resident with- 
~ : few miles, and permitted me, under her surveillance, to attend the county 

“ That was the fatal epoch of my life in poverty and suffering—and yet, 
were the deed to be done again, my heart tells me I would do it. 

“Tt was an ordinary coun ty ball, but to me it seemed the most brilliant fete 
a. The gentry for miles around had collected : and as the town was 

-quarters of a cavalry regiment, their officers and band were present. One 
—a young lieutenant—was particularly attentive to me. He danced with me, 
sat beside me at supper, conducted me to the carriage, and, in a word, made a 
first impression on a heart, that hitherto had never seen nor fancied the object 
it might love. ‘ 

“‘ He strove to gain an introduction to my father, but that was peremptorily 
refused ; and from my cousin’s report—who had witnessed the attentions of the 
young dragoon—mmy father again retired into seclusion, and barred his doors 


"Do you understand me 


against the world anew. : 


ing I found a Times newspaper in the post-otfice—devil’s Juck to the lad that 
ittome! | opened it, and what do ye think I saw! There was a long 
\paragraph about a fellow who was badly hanged—and to call my attention to 1 
‘particularly, there was a pen and ink sketch of myself drawn on the margin, 
‘with a writ in one hand, and a halter in the other. Musha! bad luck to him 
that drew it, every day he sees a paving-stone, and every day he doesn’t! Do 
you know a Frederick Lewisham 

| ‘My cousin!” replied the painter’s wife. 

“ He’s dead, that’s all,” replied Mr. Egan. 

Dead ! Impossible !" 

“ They have taken the liberty of burying him at all events,” continued the 
sheriff. ‘At the end of the halter the scoundrel has stuck into my fist, you'll 
see the account of the way he broke his neck.” 

With a trembling hand the painter took the paper. 

“ You'll see it with my flattering portrait,’ observed Mr. Egan, “ at the 
bottom of the other page.”’ 

The painter’s eyes remained fixed however, as if under the power of fasci- 
ination, on an advertisement which topped the newspaper. 

“I can not—dare noi—credit the evidence even of my own senses. Pray, 
sir, read that notice,” he said, with evident agitation. 

I obeyed the wish expressed. 

“If this should meet the eye of C.M.S., or that of the gentleman to whom 
she was married at Coldstream, on Tuesday, the 27th of October, 184-, they 


“ What of him?” 


are earnestly requested to write to the father of the lady, and are hereby as- 
ured that the past is forgiven and forgotten. 
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4 Any draft on Messrs. Mosley, Dixon, and Wright, Furnival’s Ino, London,| three columns,—artillery, cavalry, and iofantry, with an interval of about half 


will be duly honoured.” 
A second time the wanderers were locked in each other’s arms. 


| @ mile, so as to be ready to form at a moment's notice. 
_ Arnved at Coodomore, within about twelve miles of the enemy's fort, 


“ Henry,” murmured the pale girl, as she sobbed convulsively on the besom, which we were only prevented from seeing by an intervening range of hills, 
of her husband, “the love which stood the stern test of poverty and sorrow as ‘the whole army formed their encampment together for the first time since leav- 


our’s has done, will now render unhoped prosperity doubly sweet. Come, love ! 
we will re-occupy our humble lodging for a few days longer.” 


ing Bellary. Our camp extended above a mile in front. The Horse Artillery, 
European and Native, on the right, next the cavalry, European and Native ; 


“ Arrah! the devil a foot you'll put in the same, but to remove your traps—) then the infantry regiments ; and on the left the Foot Artillery, heavy ordnance, 


and I suppose it won’t require a horse and cart to carry off your goods and chat- 
tels,” said Mr Egan. 


‘Sappers and Miners, &c. It was a truly stirring sight to observe the various 
regiments marching to take up the different positions marked out for them, the 


“ What, sir—am I then to consider myself a prisoner?” inquired the pain-| morning we formed at Coodomore. ‘The bands of the various regiments play - 


ter. 

“Why that depends upon yourself,” returned Shawn Cruchadore, “You 
have two choices—my house, or the county gaol.” 

“ Let me understand you, sir.” 


ing—the soidierlike appearance of the troops—the heavy ordnance, with thir- 
ty or forty bullocks yoked to each gun to get them over the deep ground, and 
‘the stately elephant with the park of artillery, to assist in extricating the guns 
when they got into holes or ditches, formed a group worthy of ihe pencil. 


“ T’ll try and do so,” replied Mr. Egan. ‘That sketch I got by post this ‘The sagacity of the elephant is well known; but I must here mention an in- 


morning is not a flattering one, and I have taken a sort of fancy to have my 

countenance transferred decently to canvass. | would rather be painted plain, 

with neither rope nor writ in the picture ; but if I must have something in my 

fist, let it be something gentlemanly and christian-like—I’ll not object to a tum- 

bler of punch or a pack of cards—but for the love of God! leave out both 

hemp and parchment.” 
* * 4 * * 

Two months passed, and I read in the Gazette, that Henry Arthur Staunton, 
formerly of the —th light dragoons, had obtained the royal assent, ‘ to assume 
the name and bear the arms of Lewisham.” 

Another moon waned—and the Times announced the safe accouchement of 
** the lady of H. A. S. Lewisham, of Lewisham Abbey, of a son and heir.’ 


CAMPAIGNING IN INDIA. 
BY A LATE NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER OF THE 13TH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
{Concluded } 

We now marched into barracks, about a mile from the fort, on a fine open) 
plain, which had been vacated by a native regiment. Here the cholera left us, | 
and the men regained their health and strength. We remained here about 
three months, and had not more than six or seven deaths, out of which two 

r fellows were found dead,—one in his bed m the morning, the other in the 
ine-guard tent during the day. In the mean time, the army was formed, 
amounting to about 6000 men, when we found that our destination was against 
the Rajah of Kurnool. 

We marched from Bellary for Kurnool, on the 4th August, the place being 
about seventy-five miles distant ; and at the end of three days, arrived at Ado- 
ni, a noted part of the country in the annals of old so‘diers, for its black soil, 
and a place we commonly called “the Black Ground.” 

It was the intention to have remained bere only two or three days, but the 
monsoons setting in, we were compelled to stop eighteen days, not being able 
to get our baggage off the ground. The place on which we were encamped 
had just yielded acrep of cotton, and resembled an English ploughed field from 
the looseness of its soil, and with the rains falling so heavily, we could not 
move. Night after night, and every half hour during the day, we had to turn 
out to picquet our horses, as the pegs to which they were fastened, head and 
heels, sprung as often as they moved. It would be impossible to describe the 
hardships the cavalry endured. ‘The horses were several days together with- 
out being groomed, unless a five minute’s rub by the native horse-keepers, for 
we could not attend to them, scarcely being able to catch haif an hour's fine! 
weather. When we quitted our tents, it was generally barefooted ; for if we| 
put shoes on our feet, we were very apt to stick fast in the deep mire and leave 
them behind. 

One night in particular, during our stay here, was a truly dreadful one. 


The rain fell in torrents, the lightning was truly vivid, and the thunder awful), 


in the extreme. The herses became frightened and restive, and out of up- 
wards of three hundred, we had scarce twenty standing to their picquets at 


‘stance in which they are made extremely useful to troops on a march in India. 
One or two elephants follow the park of artillery for the purpose, as I have just 
stated, of assisting the heavy guns through the deep ground. The elephant 
| wears a thick piece of leather over its broad forehead, and when its services 
are required, it kneels down, and placing its head and trunk at, the hind part of 
the gun-carriage, it raises it with the greatest apparent ease, and clearsit from 
any difficulty that may occur. It also, each day, with its keeper on its back, 
goes a short distance from camp, and returns laden with branches of trees, 
which it breaks off with the greatest ease, for its food. Formerly a ration of 
/arrack was allowed to each elephant daily whilst on the march, but the keep- 
ers, whose duty it was to give it them, were in the habit of purloining a por- 
tion of it for their own use, and making up the quantity with water, which the 
sagacity of the elephant did not fail to detect; and in several instances the 
‘keeper’s punishment was very summary, many of them having been killed by 
ithe enraged animal for the robbery. But to return to our order of march ; 
next followed the desert-tracking camels loaded with our tents, and its wild- 
looking driver, with the tinkling bell attached to its neck ; then came.the bul- 
locks laden with ammunition of various descriptions ; and last of all, the bul- 
locks carrying the bedding of the troops, and with the never-ceasing tinkle of 
ithe bells they wore, contributed to form such a singularly picturesque and ro- 
mantic scene as is only to be witnessed on like occasions. . 

| Having formed our camp, a strong advanced and rear-picquet was. mounted 
daily, and at 9, p.m, the night-watch was posted, after which hour no person 
|was permitted to leave the camp, the lights in the various tents were extin- 
iguished, and not a word was heard along the whole line, save the challenging 
of sentries and answers of the mounted patroles, as they made their hourly 

\visits to the sentries. We remained here until the 16th of- November; unan- 

wnoyed by anything save the musquitoes, scorpions, and the lor.g prickly’grass, 

which penetrated our trowsers and was very troublesome. The troops enjoyed 
jgood health, but it was rather a singular fact, that, although we had previous- 

ily lost one officer, a Surgeon of Her Majesty's 4th Light Totntep, since com- 

mencing our march, several of the Company's officers, and amongst the rest 
our Bngadier-General, were at this place carried off by the cholera ;:and it 

jwas remarked by the men ‘“ That the cholera here went like the prize-money, 
jall among the officers.” One of the most awful scenes I have ever: witnessed 

occurred at this place. One of the tents, during the march, was used: as a 
‘carpenter's shop, where the saddle-trees for the regiment were made and re- 
paired, as occasion required. Whilst the poor fellow .who performed this duty 
was at his work, about mid-day, he was struck by one of the * hot winds,” so 
common in India. It instantly deprived him of the power. of speech. He 
was carried to the hospital, and the veins of both arms opened, leeches applied 

to his chest, and every remedy tricd, but in vain. I saw the-poor fellow laid 

on his guthrie besmeared with blood from head to foot, and in this state,,with- 

in the hour he was a corpse. ; ; 

On the 16th an order was given for a party of the army to push oy and take 

\Up a position near the fort, and the remainder to advance halfway and,be pre- 

jpared to act as a reserve, or as occasion might require. On. the morning of 


midnight. The whole camp was in an uproar. The horses, which are here, the 17th we advanced accordingly, and pitched our tents without the range of 


naturally very vicious, were galloping about in all parts of the camp, with 
their heel-ropes and the pegs to which they had been fastened trailing after 
them ; in some places half a dozen were fighting with each other, with their 
several heel-ropes entangled ; and it was impossible, from the darkness of the 
night, to extricate them ; in fact, it was as much as we could do to prevent 


jthe guns of the enemy's fort, holding ourselves prepared for actioy, at.a mo- 
ment’s notice. The guns of the artillery were limbered up, horses were sad- 
dled, and bridles thrown across the hind fork, and the infantry had their arms 
piled in front of their tents ; but nothing occurred this day to disturb oug, tran- 
iquillity. Various rumours reached us from time to time, and, in consequence, 


our tents from being thrown down in consequence of the horses galloping over 
the tent-ropes ; and after all our endeavours, some were struck, and the saddle-. 
ry, arms, bedding, and &c., exposed to the pitiless pelting of the storm; so) 
we made ourselves as comfortable as tents swimming in water could possibly 

rmit, and, as the soldiers say, “dug for daylight.” Indeed, when the day; 
Co. the camp appeared as if the enemy had surprised us. Many tents were. 
down, and amongst the rest that of the line-guard ; and as far as the eye could) 
reach, our horses were seen scampering over the face of the country. In some) 
places five or six were knotted together by their heel-ropes, some standing, | 
others like swine wallowing in the mud; several fast in the stream which ran 
at the foot of our encampment, and a few—very few, standing quietly at their 
picquets. The trumpeters went different directions and sounded the “ feed,” 
which had the desired effect of bringing some of the old stagers to their lines, 
and at length, after a hard day’s work, we managed to get the camp into some- 
thing like its former state. 

During our stay at Adoni, our party mounted daily an advanced picquet of 
thirty men, and in the midst of all these heavy rains, they stood to their horses 
night and day, without shelter, not being allowed to unstrap the cloak from the 

dies uptil sunset; and on making the rounds, during the night, to the sen- 
tries, our horses stuck fast in the deep ground, and we had to dismount to ex- 
tricate them ; and frequently, both man and horse came down and had a pleas- 
ant roll in the mud togethes, ‘The sentries, who were posted on the flanks of 
the camp, could not walk about on their posts, but were compelled to stand 
like statues, during their two hour’s duty on one spot of ground. 

About the 24th, the weather cleared up; and the 28th, we were enabled to 
get our bandies or luggage-carts over the ground. The tents were according- 

y struck, and we moved about six miles further to a fine open grassy plain, 
where the infantry had been encamped during our stay at Adoni; and here eve- 
rything was again put in serviceable trim. We halted here one day, and 

proceeded to a place called Coodomore. As we had now reached within 
about twenty-five miles of the enemy's fort, a body of cavalry was pushed for- 
ward to reconnoitre, and also a party of Sappers and Miners, covered by a 
strong body of infantry, to clear the way for the guns and heavy ordnance. 
We were at this time moving by what is termed «fand-marks ;” and it was a 
most beautiful sight to see our line of march. The force was divided into 


a sharp look-out was kept throughout the night ; but it passed without any 
jalarm, and about 10, the following morning, orders were issued to, saddle and 
‘mount. Shortly afterwards, the * boots and saddles” of the cavalry,. rang 
through the camp, and then the “general turn-out,” when each man. sprang 
‘lightly into his saddle and the troops formed, and now we began to think there 
|was something to be done in earnest ; and so it proved, for ere sunset .many 
jof both parties, but particularly the enemy, who that morning risen full of 
life and hope, lay mingled with the dust. 
| Many offers of terms were made to the enemy, but ail refused, and the gal- 
lant Colonel Wakefield of Her Mayesty’s 39th Regt., who was the bearer of 
the last offers, was treacherously stabbed in the back by one of the Rajah’s 
party. ‘The assassin was, however, bayonetted on the spot by one of the Co- 
lonel’s escort, and the party retreated, bearing their wounded Celonel with 
them, who partially recovered the wound, but died shortly after, lamented by 
all his companions in arms. 

After this treacherous violation of good faith, no further parley was held with 
the enemy, and the artillery advanced within range and opened a most destruc- 
tive fire upon them, who, when driven from the position they had occupied, a 
Mussulman’s burial ground of great extent, surrounded by high walls, a body 
of Rohillas advanced to meet Her Majesty's 39th Regt. and the 34th. Native 
Light Infantry, who formed the advance. Theenemy came on bravely and 
were received by these troops at the point of the bayonet, and after a-short but 
desperate struggle, the enemy were driven back with a severe loss. In this 
encounter many of both the 39th and 34th Regts. were killed and wounded. 
The enemy now retreated to tar) pee they had first occupied, hotly pursued 
by both cavalry and infantry. e swords and pistols of tne cavalry told well, 
and the savage ferocity with which the 34th Regt. pursued and slaughtered 
their countrymen was remarked by the whole field ; they did not even pass a 
prostrate body without plunging their bayonets into it, to complete the work of 

estruction Our force continued to advance until they reached the burial 
ground before-mentioned, where the enemy now made a stand around the tombs 
of their ancestors, resolved, apparently, to make a last effort to turn the for- 
tune of the day. Our guns made a partial breach in the walls by which this 
~~ was surrounded, and a Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s 39th, who gallant! 
ed a company of that regiment to the attack, wascutdown in attempting ¢ 
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acale the wall, but his fall was fearfully avenged by his men, who, with un-' 
daunted bravery, fought their way over, and a dreadful slaughter ensued, more’ 
particularly on the part of the native troops. The enemy again retreated and 
made for the banks of the river Toombudra, which flowed rapidly by at a short, 
distance, and our whole force now joined in the pursuit to the river's edge, in-| 
to which the enemy plunged, hoping to escape from the other side; but our’ 
troops lined the bank and shot many in the water. Lieutenant Cameron, who, 
commanded the right division of the troop to which I belonged, with heroic) 
ardour led his men into the river in pursuit, and although both deep and rapid, 
the men dashed boldly into the stream ; but at this critical moment, an Aide- 
de-camp rode up and seeing the imminent danger to which the brave fellows 
were exposed, recalled them, exclaiming “ D-n it, Cameron, are you mad !” 
We had proceeded so far, that it was more difficult to return than press forward 
being upwards of fifty yards in the stream, supporting our horses with great 
difficulty. However, we did accomplish our return in safety, with the excep- 
tion of one comrade, ‘* poor Ned Cavenagh,”’ who, with his horse, was borne 
down by the strength of the current, and next day his body was found about a 
mile below, washed ashore, and it is probable many others would have shared 
the same fate, but forthe timely recall. Here the pursuit ended. Another 
division of our regiment, commanded by Captain Weston, went in pursuit and 
evertook the Rajah, and some of his principal officers, and made them prisoners. 
A rather laughable incident is related of a private trooper of the 13th, of the 
name of Goodwin, who, when they came up with the Rajah’s party, very cool- 
ly knocked off the Rajah’s turban, and took a twist of the long tuft of hair 
which hung down his back from the crown of his head, and thereby made sure 
of his prisoner. During the engagement, another trooper of the 13th, named 
Booth, by some means or other was thrown from his horse and had to shoulder 
a musket ; whilst wandering about the field, he saw a party very busy around 
a small hut, and on approaching them, found that they were copper a quan- 
tity of rupees that had been discovered hid by somebody. He coolly pushed 
forwar', and in the general scramble secured about twenty, with which he gen- 
erously regaled his comrades after the fatigue of theday. Our force now re- 
formed, and advanced on the fort, which offered very little resistance ; and 
about one P. M., our victorious troops marched in, and took possession of it, 
and in afew minutes England's Royal Standard was seen waving from the 
Joftiest tower. 

The Sappers and Miners were now set to work sounding, to see that no 
treachery was on foot for blowing up the place; and whilst so engaged, they 
found numbers of cannon and mortars, in an unfinished state, buried in the 

nd, together with stores of ammuvition. It was rumoured that severa 
rench engineers, in the pay of the Rajah, who had been employed moulding 
&e., had beat their retreat from the fort, sans ceremonie, on seeing the 
ate of the day. Many of our readers may not be aware of the kind of shot 
used by an enemy in this country, fired from their matchlocks, and to which 
destructive missile our men were exposed on this occasion. It is composed of 
two bullets, linked together by a small chain, about an inch and a half long, 
which, upon striking the body, cuts its way with most terrific effect. Numbers 
of them were picked ap on the field after the engagement. They might very 
properly be designated chain-shot. A guard of infantry was stationed at the 
palace immediately on our entrance into the fort, to prevent plunder ; but, ne- 
vertheless, numbers of our men contrived to bear away memorials of that day’s 
conflict, such as pieces of stained glass, pulled from the splendid chandeliers, 
and other scraps, mucl: more ornamental than useful. 
The troops now returned to camp on the ground they had quitted in the 
ing, leaving a strong body of infantry to garrison the fort; to clean their 
arms, and talk over the events of the day, and to count their missing ; our loss 
was comparatively trivial. 

This was the 18th November, 1839, a memorable day for all parties. It was 
here that many had first dyed their maiden swords and fired their first shot at 
an enemy ; and many fell, and never told the tale of glory they had assisted to 
achieve. 

Early on the 19th, the troops were assembled to bury their dead. Jt was an 
affecting scene. One grave contained the bodies of the Europeans, our brave 
comrades, who had but the day before been full of life and hope, and r for 
the fray, but who now rested from their labours ina warrior’s grave. hree} 
volleys were fired over them, and amidst the regret of their surviving compa- 
nions in arms, they were left to their long repose. During the time we per- 
formed this solemn duty, another scene was enacting in a different part of the 
field. The native soldiery, comprised in our army, were also paying the last 
tribute to such of their comrades as had fallen, according to the rites of their 
religion. Their lamentations were loud and vehement, and those who had 
lost friends showed their grief by tearing their hair and covering themselves 
with earth, &c. How different from the staid, soldier-like, and mournful ap- 

e of the Europeans, who “spoke not a word’’ at the scene of sepul- 
ture, but in their tents discussed the various qualities of their fallen com- 
rades. No noisy grief or outward show of feeling escaped them, but an in- 
ward prayer for the dead, and anon an expression such as, “ Poor ! he 
was a good soldier and a kind comrade.” But amongst soldiers, particularly 
in India, where death makes such fell sweeps, this feeling is not long allowed 
to exist before it is called to some other object. 

On the 21st we struck our tents, and the squadron of the 13th Dragoons that 
had been engaged, and such other troops as were not required for the protection 
of the fort, marched back to Coodomore to rejoin the body of reserve that had 
been left there. I have before stated that this place was distant about twelve 
miles from Kurnool, where the engagement took place. Even at this distance 
the reserved party could — hear the roar of artillery, and stood prepared 
for action if called upon, which, I believe, was ardently wished for by all. On 

ing into camp, we were saluted with deafening cheers from our comrades, 
and here, over the arsack-bottle (glasses we had none,) the engagement was 
again fought and re-fought, till each of the non-combatants had received a full, 
true, and particular account of the Battle of Kurnool, the effect of which was 
so decisive that the army was broken up, and the regiments dispersed to the 
various stations they had quitted on taking the field. 

Here I must take leave of the army, and confine myself to what transpired 

our own small party, who, having enjoyed a few days’ halt, commenced} 
their march back to Bangalore, a distance of near three hundred miles, after an 
absence of nine months, six of which had been spent under canvass, exposed] 
to all the vicissitudes of weather, with but a mattress and rug spread on the 

for our beds, and our saddle-bags for a pillow, cholera in our camp, and 
an enemy in front. 

On the 28d of November, having halted a few days to refresh our horses and 
draft cattle, we commenced our retrograde march to Bangalore, via Ghooty. 


Nothing occurred on this march worthy notice, except a few more fatal cases 
of ‘cholera, Two of our comrades’ wives, who came a few days’ march to meet 


their husbands, died of this dreadful malady, the very day they joined the 
camp. Sporting parties were made on halt days, to chase the Rar pes, which 
abound in this part of the country, but with little success. On the 21st of De- 
cember we commenced our last day’s march of sixteen miles into Bangalore, 
where the head-quarters of the regiment had remained during our absence. On 
arriving within about three miles of the station, we were met on our road by 
numbers of our comrades and the band of the regiment, who cheered us the 
remainder of the way ; the latter, on our arriving near our old quarters, the 
barracks, struck up the animating airs, “See the conquering hero comes,”' 
“ Britons strike home,’’ and many other national marches and melodies. At 
the barracks we were welcomed with three hearty cheers, and our comrades 
groomed our jaded horses whilst we partook of a substantial breakfast which 
had been prepared for us,—the first for many months. This and several sub- 
‘sequent days were spent in feasting and good fellowship, and in calculating the 
‘probable amount of ** Batta,”’ or prize money, we were likely to receive. 
We had scarcely got settled before a welcome order for old England arrived, 
and in January, 1840, we were again in camp. The 13th Dragoons had been 
stationed here from 1819, a period of twenty-one years, without having once 
been called out for service, except on this occasion. Our route was now for 
Poonamalee, where my first day in India was spent. The march for the first 
ten days was very favourable, but about the eleventh, that exterminating dis- 
ease, the cholera, again made its appearance amongst us, and in about ten days 
lwe had buried forty-five men, besides several women and children. Its rava- 
ges principally extended to that wing of the regiment that had not previously 
taken the field; of che other two squadrons we lost only four or five men—so 
much for habit We continued our march until we arrived within about twelve 
miles of Poonamalee. it was the intention to have marched into barracks at 
this place the following cay ; but we received an order to remain in camp until 
the cholera left us. fn consequence of this arrangement, we were detained 
nder canvass about ten days longer, when the regiment was reported healthy, 
and we marched in. 

During our encampment at this place we were turned out in marching order 
almost every morning, and as often expected it was for the purpose of moving 
into barracks. J recollect there was a small bridge about four miles from 
our encampment, on the road to Poonamalee, in which direction we moved 
each morning, and as often as we reached the foot of the said bridge the word 
was * Threes about,” and we had the mortification to find that that day, as 
they say in Yorkshire, * the little pig would nut cross the bridge.” However, 
on -_ 5th February we actually did cross the bridge, and marched into Poona- 
malee. 

After having refreshed our horses by a few days’ rest, we were ordered to 
prepare to be reviewed by the Governor of Madras, Lord Elphinstone, previous- 
ly to giving up our horses to the 16th Hussars, who had just arrived from Eng- 
land, and were stationed at St Thomas’s Mount, about eight miles distant. We 
had some difficulty in finding a fit place for this purpose ; but at length a spot 
was chosen, which resembled very much the bed of a river. The regiment form- 
ed about 6 a.m., and shortly afterwards his Lordship arrived on the ground at- 
\tended by a brilliant Staff. 

Our gallant Colonel, Brunton, commanded, and a more dashing field-day was 
rarely or ever witnessed. Each mancuvre was done at the gallop, and the 
charges, both in squadron and line, elicited general approbation. This was the 
last mounted duty of the old 13th in India; and a few days afterwards the 
horses were given over to the 15th Hussars. And here I may be excused ste 

ing aside to pay a justly-merited compliment to an officer who was truly the 
ather of his regiment. Colonel Brunton was worthy, upon all occasions, of 
being quoted as a pattern to the Service ; and the undeviating interest he show- 
ed in the welfare of the regiment won for him the affectionate esteem of every 
man in the old 13th. 

I must, in justice to the gallant Colonel, relate the following unfortunate in- 
cident, which occurred during one of our preparatory field-days, previous to be- 
ing reviewed by the saemens ia Cardigan. I have before observed that the 
manceuvres of the 13th were always executed in a dashing style, which acquir- 
ed for the corps the sobriquet of the ** Gallopers.” 

During one of the maneuvres the skirmishers were ordered out, and on the 
trumpet sounding the recall, each party was making the best of his way to join 
his own troop, when two of them came in contact whilst at full speed, with 
such force as overthrow one of the dragoons, named Widdop, a native of Hali- 
fax, in Yorkshire. ‘The poor fellow pitched on his head, and was killed where 
he fell. Colonel Brunton, who that day commanded, was instantly on the spot, 
and was so shocked at the poor fellow’s sudden death, that although an old sol- 
dier, who had, no doubt, witnessed the horrors of many a hard-fought field dur- 
ing his services in the Peninsula, the tears literally stood in his eyes on behold- 
ing the fatal result of this melancholy catastrophe. Indeed, his attachment to 
his regiment was evinced upon every occasion, and upon none more especially 
than during the time they were subjected to the ravages of that deadly visita- 
tion, the cholera. Heedless of any personal considerations, he visited the sick 
and dying in all stages of the disease, cheering the men by kind acts and words 
of consolation. He took great pains on all occasions to exhort his men, espe- 
cially during the march, to refrain from excesses. In despair at seeing the 
dreadful havoc the cholera made amongst them, the men became reckless, and 
too often indulged in drinking ardent spirits, which frequently led to their bei 
attacked by the disease, and under such excitement death quickly followed. 
remember one fine fellow, named Wells, who was lodged in the guard-tent, a 
prisoner, for being intoxicated, occasioned by this reckless feeling, and who died 
in a few hours, the victim of the very disease he had hoped to escape. Jt was 
under such circumstances that Colonel Brunton was frequently obliged to award 
punishments, in order, as he emphatically said, “ If you will not save your own 
lives 1 will endeavour to do it for you.” 

On the 14th the volunteering, as is the custom with all regiments quitting In- 
dia, commenced. First, for the 15th Hussars, who relieved us, next for the 16th 
Lancers, in Bengal, and then for the 4th Light Dragoons, stationed in Bombay. 
The bounty for each volunteer was twenty-sev@n rupees, or about three guineas. 
{ shall draw a veil over this period ; suffice itto say that many, for this paltry 
consideration, volunteered to remain twenty years longer in this country, not- 
withstanding the ravages the cholera had so recently made amongst us. About 
one hundred volunteered to the 15th Hussars, upwards of eighty to the 16th 
Lancers, and twelve or fourteen to the 4th Light Dragoons; and this, with up- 
wards of one hundred men who had fallen victims to the cholera and other dis- 
jeases, within the previous twelve months, reduced this fine old corps to about 
three hundred and fifty men. We were now in daily expectation of os 


for England. On the 20th of February we marched for Madras, and on the 

lowing day one half of those left embarked on board the True Briton, and on 

remainder on board the Lady Flora, bound for “Home, sweet, 
Lady Flora was very pleasant; we did 


the 26th 
jsweet home.” The voyage with the 
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sickness and danger. I could have fallen down and kissed the ground. My ‘death expunged its miseries. 
heart was full! 


recalling actual events. her feet. Inan instant afterwards, the form of an Indian, whom Minamee at 

** Plurima, que invideant pure apparere tibi rem.” | once recognised as the foiled assassin at her marriage, bounded into the cabin, 
land, despite the mother’s furious struggles, clutched her child from his little 
‘couch, and brandishing his knife with savage yells, severed the head from its 


THE TRAPPER. llbody.. 


A LEGEND OF THE WEST. 
On the shores of the Hudson, in times long since passed away, an isolated 
being lived, bearing the name of Nick Wolsey. His solitary home was in a 
valley of the highlands, about a mile from the river's bank, and his occupation 
consisted in hunting and trapping, and trading for furs with the Indians. He 
was tall and gaunt, with a peculiarly stern and even melancholy expression of 
feature, and, from his lonely gloomy habits, seemed to claim no kith nor kindred, 
with any living creature. The only companion of his hours was a grizzly deer- 
hound, whose speed and strength often o’ermatched the fleetest buck ; and once. 
he closed with a silver panther, and, despite the monster's furious struggles, 
tore the windpipe from his throat. Crouched before the fire in the log-cabin, he. 
would watch each move and gesture of his master, and be as ready as his sha-, 
dow to obey the beck and look 
Thus years had come and gone, and still found no change in the trapper’s) 
One day, a party of Indians, of the Penobscot tribe, approached his dwelling,| 
and proffered skins, in exchange for the white man's fire-water and gunpow-; 
der. Among them wasa git! of singular beauty, and with her Nick Wolsey be-| 
came suddenly and deeply enamoured. As he looked at her full, round, and 
faultless form, his eyes flashed with the fire in his veins, and the volcano of pas- 
sion burst through each fibre of his frame. No sooner was this feeling engen- 


| “There,” said he, pitching the corpse towards the frantic mother, “is my 
‘revenge. Blood to the red man’s wrong is as water to fire. | am satisfied. 


|Farewell!” and turning upon his heel, he quitted the spot, like one who had 
jaccémplished a noble need, with a slow and haughty footfall. 

The hitherto happy and contented home of the trapper was now desolated. 
‘It was a long, long tume since tears had fallen from Nick Wolsey's eyes; but 
as he watched the sinking moments of his dying wife, they chased each other 
down his furrowed cheeks in streams, and shewed the floodgates of his heart 
were open. As the sun rose, the spirit of Minamee fled. 

* Revenge !” exclaimed the trapper, rising from the side of the dead body of 
his wife, over which he had mourned for hours. “ "ll have such revenge, that 
in tale and story none can equal. I'll be more bloody than the panther; more 
cruel than beast or savage of any kind or time. Revenge !’’ continued he, 
with a convulsive laugh. ‘* The white man's vengeance shall at least match 
the red.” 

Mounting his small but fleet horse, caught from the wild prairie, the trapper 
turned his head towards the west, and driving his heels into his flanks, galloped, 
like one reckless of life and limb, to the valley of the Mohawk. There, as 
he anticipated, he found the tribe from whom his Indian wife had been chosen. 
Brief was the horrid tale of his wrongs, and as brief his demand for justice. 


dered, than he strove to win the tawny-skinned beauty—as many a fair one has 
been won—by pouring gifts into her lap; and long before a cessation of his | 
profuseness took place, dozens of strings of beads were twined round her arins | 
and neck, and rings and baubles of all kinds bedizened her person. ‘Then the, 
whisky-flask was offered gratuitously to the company, and Nick's suit progressed 
with the brightness and velocity of a sky-rocket. In a short time, a demand 
was made for the red man’s daughter, accompanied by a present of a hatchet’ 
and knife to the father, and a willing consent obtained. 
A chief, whose fiery glance shewed the effects of the potent dram, bent his 
bow, and winged an arrow perpendicularly to the clouds; and as it drove into | 
the earth, quivering with the force, directed the trapper to remain by the side | 
of the weapon. "Then he shot one some hundred yards, in a direct line, and 
the expectant bride was conducted to the spot where it fell by her father and 
friends. A third was then driven into the ground, a few feet from where she: 
stood, and the chief, who acted as priest in the ceremony, addressed Nick Wol- 
sey, by saying, as he again pointed an arrow upwards, “If my white brother, 
would win the bird, he must catch her ere she gains her nest ;" and drawing) 
his bow, the barbed arrow twanged from the string, and away rushed the trap-) 
per at the signal. For a brief second, the coquetie seemed resolved to reach 
the goal which would have freed her from the plighted troth; but stopping sud- 
denly in her rapid race, she turned upon her heel, and threw herself, with a 
Tinging laugh, into Nick's outstretched arms. 
A shout of triumph announced the success of Nick’s suit ; and to all, save 
one, the completion appeared to give great satisfaction. This was an Indian 
youth, an undeclared lover of the trapper’s bride. In secret he had worshipped 
the idol of his affection, trusting that time would enable him to gain the prize, 
and, when his hope seemed ripening, he saw her thus suddenly lost to him, and 
lost for ever. i 
“* May the great spirit strengthen my arm!" said he, dashing forwards with | 
all his savage nature roused within him; and like a tiger springing upon his 
y, he was about burying his knife between the shoulders of the uususpect-) 
ing trapper, when backwards he went to the earth, as if a whistling bullet had | 
through his brain, in the fanged gripe of Nick’s deerhound. 
* Hilloa!” exclaimed the trapper, releasing his wife from an embrace re- 
sembling a grizzly bear's in tenderness. ** Why, what’s this about, eh ?” | 
The drawn knife in the fallen Indian's grasp, and his ferocious aspect, quickly, 
revealed the cause of the dog’s attack, who continued to pin him to the ground 
in his torturing hold. 
“ Art jealous, man!"’ said Nick, laughing, and bestowing a kick of no gentle 
force on his prostrate enemy. ‘ Art jealous!’ And lifting him from the earth, 
after snatching the blade from his hand, he cutfed him, amid the jibes and jeers 
of his tribe, far away from the scene of his discomfiture. 
Months rolled away. The maple-leaf wore the brown tint of seering au-| 
tumn, and Nick Wolsey was a rough, but doating father. Upon returning from, 
examining his traps, late one evening, he was somewhat astonished, and not a 
little vexed, at his wife’s neglecting to meet him, according to her wonted cus- 
tom, some short distance from the log-cabin 
** Where is Minamee, I wonder?”’ said he, striding towards the door; and 


“Give me,” said the trapper, “the murderer, and let me deal with him as 
list.”’ 

Tue chiefs listened with that seeming apathy with wifich they listen to every 
relation, whether of good or of evil; and continued to send volumes of smoke, 
curling upwards from their lips, as they sat in a cirele about the fire, without a 

rceptible emotion of any kind. At length the elder said, after a long si- 

ence, “‘ My white brother says well. Letit be so. Deal with him as you list. 
Take him hence.” 

The consent obtained, a how! of savage delight burst from the trapper’s 
breast as he pounced like a gailed tiger upon his victim. “ You're mme!” 
cried he, clutching the remorseless wretch by the throat, and lifting him from 
the earth in his brawny grasp like a weak, puny child. ‘ You're mine!” re- 
peated he; “ and as ye gave no mercy, none shall be given ye.” 

Winding long narrow strips of untanned hide round the shoulders, arms, and 
wrists of the prisoner, he bound them tight to his body, and fixing one end to 
his rade stirrup, threw himself upon his horse to retrace his steps at a slow 
and leisurely pace. ‘The trapper appeared even to select the path with care, 
so that the prisoner might not be injured by brake or brier in their progress. 

In silence—without one word being spoken in that long, long night—they 
continued on through waste and wild. The unruffled Hudson reflected the 
clear rays of the moon, bright and unbroken as a looking-glass. The refresh- 
ing mists rolled along the sides of the highlands in graceful folds, and nothi 
broke on tne ear but the wash of waters and the melancholy note of the whip- 
poor-will. Just as the first tinge of light streaked the east, the trapper arrived 
at the door of his cabin ; and after securing his prisoner, beyond the chance of 
escape, to the trunk of a primeval willow hard by, he at once began the task of 
his unequalled, unheard of revenge. With a hatchet, he cut long and stout 
branches from the willow, and tying them firmly together with pieces of dried 
skin, formed a sort of rough, strong basket, resembling a large cradle. When 
this was complete, he trew iis Lcipless captive into it, at full length, with his 
‘ace upwards, and, passing of hide through the apertures of the cradle 
from his feet to his neck, bound him fast, that not even a sinew might be moved. 

hen, taking the corpse of his wife—ill fated Minamee !—he placed it face to 
face with his prisoner. The horrified wretch clenched and ground his teeth as 


‘the body pressed upon his ; but no groan escaped his lips. His bloodshot eyes 


revealed the anguish of his soul ; still he would not speak. In a few minutes 
the living and the dead were lashed together. The breathing man and putrid 


| corpse, festering in corruption, were as one. When so much of the horrid 


work was finished, the trapper stood with folded arms, and, with a fiendish 
smile, surveyed the advancement of his task. 

“ And now to complete it,” said he, lifting the load lightly in hie arms, and 
placing it longways on the back of his horse tethered on the greensward. The 
animal! sniffed the air, and would have plunged from his burthen had not the 
well-known voice of his master soothed and quieted him. Still he stood with 
fiery eyeballs and dilated nostrils, ready to fly from his own shadow as he smelt 
the offensive stench issuing from the cradle. Girding it, m the same fashion 
as the bodies were bound together, round the loms, ribs, and neck of the horse, 
he so contrived to fix it that neither jolt nor yar could move it from the firm po- 


as he reached the threshold, he stumbled heavily against something laid ac sition. 


it. Upon stooping to ascertain the cause, he discovered the lifeless body of hi 
faithful deerhound. 


* Now, my eagle of the rock,” said the trapper, addressing bis horse— my 


untamed unicorn, you shail, for the first time since ye left the prairie-grass, feel 


* Minamee!” he shouted, with stentorian lungs. ‘Sea and earth! how]|the effects of the lash ;” and taking a punishing switch in his hand, he struck 
did this happen! Minamee, | say !”’ the anima! sharply until wrought to a pitch of fury and pain. Flakes of foam 
* Hush!” exclaimed a voice, ina whisper. ‘* Hush, you'll wake my child.”|/flew froin his mouth, and streams of perspiration rolled from every pore in his 
“ Wake your child !"’ repeated he, hearing his wife nestling her infant to her,/skin. Leaping in the air, like a stricken stag, he strove to suap the bond whieh 
bosom, as he threw open the door. ‘ Wake your—"’ the sentence was unfin-|/held him, and at length, with one terrific plunge and cry of terror, broke pend 


ished. Fell horror petrified him with the sight that presented itself; his lower |with the speed of thought, and swept through forest, swamp, and wild, wi 
jaw dropped, and his eyes seemed ready to start from their strained sockets ;||madness in every stride. On, on he went. ‘The flood was passed, the prairie 


the warm blood curdled in his veins, and the checked pulse ceased its throb-||gained ; still on he went. A wild, piercing shriek broke on the unbounded 
bing. Sitting before the hearth, upon the floor, there was the young mother, |waste, and lent new fear to the maddened horse. On,on he went. The noon- 


bearing marks of cruel yiole.ce in gashed features and disordered dress 


ide sun darted his rays, unbroken by leaf or bough, upon the fleeing o’erloaded 


- 


> 
“* 


~ 


e not encounter a single rough day or night, aud it was, indeed, more like a party ‘and pressing to her breast the headless trunk of her infant. Pale was her 
of pleasure than a voyage from india, over the “ deep, deep sea.” We touch-) countenance ; and the fixed, glassy stare betokened madness in all its horrid 
x ed at St. Helena, where we remained three days, taking in water and sheep, and form. . 
amusing ourselves by catching sharks, which are very numerous around this is- “ Say,”’ screamed the trapper, rushing to the side of his demented wife— 
Jand, and then proceeded on our voyage. On the 2Ist of June following we |** say how—who has done this 4 
cast anchor at Gravesend, and on the 22nd we disembarked. * Hush!” replied Minamee. ‘“ Do you not see he sleeps !”’ 
Once more in heppy England, that home so dear to the traveller, all the re- | ** God of heaven!” exclaimed he—* she’s daft—gone wild—mad !” and, 
, collections of my past sufferings were now lost in the one absorbing thought of scarcely less so himself, the strong, bold hunter howled in his misery. 
’ home. How many dear, fond recollections rush upon the memory at the sound | For days he was unable to learn the particulars of the terr.ble catastrophe. 
t on such occasions ! Jf there be one degree of happiness greater than anuther, it |At length, a change took place in the benighted reason of his wife ; but, like 
" must surely be that of returning to our native shores after years of absence, the remaining spark in the charred ember, it was the last effort of the mind ere 
" es Minamee was preparing to set out to meet her hus- 
, Five years had passed since J left my native shores, to dwell beneath the |band, after rolling her little charge in a robe of buffalo-skin, and placing him on 
: scorching sun of India; five years of such a dream-like existence, that now,||his bed of straw, when the long shadow of a man was cast suddenly into the 
| (but for the remembrance of past events, which anon press vividly upon the im |/entrance, and as quickly disappeared. The deerhound sprung from the floor, 
. 3 agination,) | could sometimes be tempted to believe that memory was but the! on which he had been lying, and, as he leaped to the doorway, followed by his p 
. handmaid of imagination, and that | was but indulging in waking visions, when |mistress, the sharp crack of a rifle was heard, and the noble animal fell dead at 
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steed ; but still his gallop was uns! 


Che Anglo American. Aucust 24, 


ackened. His skimming shadow became) Mr. Basil Montagu, arguing as counsel before Lord Eldon, had illustrated 
gigantic in the falling light ; and still he continued on. ‘The pale moon tipped his speech with several anecdotes, which made a considerable addition to its 
the thin fleecy clouds with her silver light ; and yet his speed was unabated. | length. On his making some reference to what he designated as the fabric of 
Tis said—but ever in a whisper—by the hunters of the far west, that the his argament, the Chancellor ssid— Mr. Montagu, your fabric appears to be 
horse may still be seen scouring the plains, where the footfall of man is seldom composed of so many stories, that I fear we shall never get to the top of it.” 
heard, with his load of the living and the dead. On an application against Mr. Pierce Egan, the author of “* Boxiana,” to re- 
| strain him from publishing a fourth volume of that work, he pleaded for him. 
| self, and succeeded in preventing the injunction. He rose to thank his Lord- 
ship after the case was disposed of, for the patient attention bestewed upon 
STORY OF A MURDERER. 'him ; but Lord Eldon, unwilling to hear his own praises, cut the culogy short 
I remember one man taken up twetve years after the deed. He had made by exclaiming, “ Mr. Egan, you have gained all you want, and now the sooner 
his escape, and though every search was made, he could not be found. ‘Twelve you take your own head and mine out of Chancery the bewer.” 
fen afterwards, the brother of the murdered man was at Liverpool in a pub- ——————a 


REMINISCENCES OF LORD ELDON, 


jc house. He fell asleep, and was awoke by some ove picking his pocket : 

e started, exclaiming, Good God! the man that killed my brother twelve The following erticl ‘eville Register.” 

Assistance came to him ; the man was secured, tried, and con.|,, 4 Ne following erticle, which we copy from the ** Louisville Register,” was 
'\“* written by a gentleman,” says that paper, “of high respectability,” who had 

‘an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the facts related in his communi- 

ication :— 

| Who was Blennerhasset? and what has become of him? 


” 


years ago!” 
demned. He had enlisted as a soldier, and gone to India, immediately after 


the deed was committed, and he had just landed at Liverpool on his return, 
where his first act was to pick the pocket of the brother of the man he had 


Having late! 
before. It was very extraordinary that the man wak-' ae nt “i, y 
at pe ‘'seen in the New York and Philadelphia papers several fictitious notices of this 


| celebrated personage, is the apology which the writer of this article offers for 
WIT AT A MAYOR’S TABLE. 


At the Lord Mayor's dinner on the 9th of November, at Guildhall, it is cus-| 
tomary for the crier to give the toasts, by stating that the Lord Mayor, the 
Lady Mayoress, and the noblemen present, naming each, the different alder- 
men, namiyg each, and others, drink the health he is instructed by the Lord, 
Mayor to mention. On one 9th of November, when toasts considerably more, 
than a dozen had been given, a person at the bottom of the hall having got 
somewhat intoxicated, upon hearing that the Lady Mayoress’s name was given 
out as one of the parties drinking a fourteenth or fifteenth glass, exclaimed, to 
the great amusement of the company, “ Bless me, how drunk the Lady Mayor-| 
ess must be by this time.” 

CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. | 

During the debates on the India Bill, at which period John Robinson was) 
Secretary to the Treasury, Sheridan, on one evening, when T'ox’s majorities 
were decreasing, said, ‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, this is not at all to be wondered at,| 
when a member is employed to corrupt every body in order to obtain votes "| 
Upon this there was a great outcry made by almost every one in the house.| 
“Who isit? Namehim! name him!” Sir,” said Sheridan to the Speaker, 
“] shall not name the person. It is an unpleasant and invidious thing to do! 
so, and therefore [ shall not name him. But don’t suppose, sir, that | abstain 
because there is any difficulty in naming him; I could do thar, sir, as soon as’ 
you could say Jack Robinson.” 

WELLINGTON AMONG THE PEERS FUR THE FIRST TIME. “s 
It happened to be my duty, when J was Chancellor, upon the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s first comiog into the House of Lords, to return him the thanks of the | 
House for his great services to his country. 1am not aware of any other in-, 
stance in the peerage of an individual being, at his first entrance into the 
House, a Baron, a Vcconnt, an Earl, a Marquis, and a Duke, having had from 
time to time each title conferred upon him for distinct services to his country. 
I made that singular fact a distinct and jeading topic in my address to him. 
Individuals of the Royal Family may have been introduced, having by patent 
all the dignities at one moment conferred upon them by royal favor. But this 
nobleman rose from time to time, from one dignity to auother, until he had 
every dignity, each conferred by distinct grants made upon different occasions, 
for different services, and all those services rendered to the country before he | 
could return to it to take his seat after the grant of the dignities. 


A FAIR RETORT. | 

The Lord Sandwich, who was First Lord of the Admiralty (1771), was, as, 
the world said, very profligate, and without religious principles. Dr. Scott,| 
of Simonburn, dined at his table. and, as report stated, was about to say grace 
before dmner, when Lord Sandwich said, ‘** Stay, doctor, I have a chaplain of 
my own, who is coming into the room ;”’ and immediately a monkey was in-) 
troduced dressed in canonicals. Scott then apologis: d for having obtruded his, 
services, assuring Lord Sandwich that he did not know his lordship had a rela- 
tion in orders. 
INGENIOUS CASE OF SMUGGLING. 

* When I was Solicitor or Attorney-General,” says he, “ we had this inge-| 
nious case of smuggling proved. A person at Dover smuggled 3000 pairs of 
French Gloves. He sent all the right-hand gloves to London. They were 
seized and sold. Nobody would buy right-hand gloves, who had not the left- 
hand gloves. ‘The smuggler therefore bought them for a mere trifle. Having 
urchased the right-hand gloves, he then sent the 3000 left-hand gloves to 
ndon. They were also seized, s ld, and of course bought by him for a 
price next tu nothing. Thus he became possessed of them, though contra- 
bands according to law, and, as a smuggler would say, in an honest way. 


JUDICIAL FREAKS. 
Mr. Justice Wiles, the son of Chief Justice Wi es, had many good qualities, 
but he was much too volatile and ma‘tentive to reasonably grave behaviour 
upon the bench. He was, however, very anxious to do right. He condermned 
a boy, I think, at Lancaster, and, with the hope of reforming him by frighten-| 
ing him, he ordered him for execution the next morning. The judge awoke in 
the middle of the night, and was so affected by the notion that he might him- 
self die before morning, and the boy be hanged, though he did not mean that 
he should suffer, that he got out of his bed, and went to the lodgings of the 
high sheriff, and left a reprieve for the boy ; and then, returning to his bed, 
spent the rest of the night comfortably. | 
An attomey in Dublin having died exceedingly poor, a shilling subscription | 
was set on foot to pay the expenses of the funeral. Most of the attorn es and 
barristers having subscribed, one vf them applied to Toler, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice Norbury, expressing his hope that he would also subseribe a) 
shilling -* Only a shilling!” said Toler ; ‘only a shilling to bury an attor-, 
ney! Here is a guinea; go and bury one-and-twenty of them.” i 
“ The following correspondence,” said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, * once!) 
took place between my od friend, Dr. Fisher, of the Charter House, and me.) 
He applied to me for a piece of preferment then vacant, in my gift; so I wrote) | 
to him :— 
‘Dear Fisher—I cannot, to-day, give you the 
| remain your sincere frien 


| 


for w 
3 Epon. 


‘Tum over.’ 
Then, on the other side,—'I gave it to you yesterday.’ 


hich you! |forgoing narrative. 


| giving what he believes to be the true history of this man’s career, and fina! 


exit from the troubles of this world—which will be much easier to do than to 
write a high colored picture of things which never existed except in the fancy 
of some novel reader. The authority for the facts herein disclosed by the 
writer is believed to be authentic, and of the highest character. 

In the first place, who was Blennerhasset? In answer to this question, our 
information is, that it was an assumed name by an individual whose true name 
was Lewis Carr, who was born in Ireland, as has always been stated. His fa- 
mily was highly respectable, and an elder brother filied the station of secretary 
to the governor of Calcutta, in the East Indies, to which place young Lewis 


| went as an Ensign in the Engineer department, where he remained about two 
years, in which time he was engaged in several scrapes and intrigues, whic), 


finally compelled him to iy © his commission, and seek a place of refuge in 
the city of Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica, where he read law and com- 
menced the practice, and also engaged in merchandis'ng, by which means, and 


»| a secret connection with the buccaneers and pirates who hovered round the 


West India Islands and on the coast of Mexico, he amassed a splendid fortune, 
which he spent with equal profusien. While employed io this business, be 
frequently visited Mexico, and became acquainted with many of the leading 
men who were preparing the way for a revolution, which Carr foresaw must 
break out in a short time ; and being a bold, unprincipled foreigner, he was 
perpetually engaged in difficulties of one kind or another, until, shortly before 
he came to the United States, an intrigue with the wife ot one of the wealthy 
citizens of Kingston made that place too hot for him, and he sold out his pro- 
perty and came to the United States. 

He landed at New Orleans, and went thence to Louisville, Kentucky, where, 
or in the sectiun, he purchased some property, and finally located himself on 
the celebrated island vn the Ohio river, near Marietta. This move took place 
about the year 1803 or 1804. When he reached New Orleans he assumed 
the name of Blennerhasset. The beautiful and accomplished lady who ac- 
companied and lived with him was not his wife. She was young, and had 
many fascmating accomplishments, which made her more worthy of Blenner- 
hasset than he was of her. Colonel Burr first saw Blennerhasset early in the 

ear 1805, and instead of Burr seducing him, there can be no doubt that Col. 
Burr received from him such an account of Mexico, its weal'h and disposition 
for revolution, as seduced him into the project of invading it; and the ques- 
tion as to whom should be the great man was one reserved by Lewis Carr 
(Blennerhasset) until future events should develope themselves, as Carr always 
declared to his friends that he intended Colone! Burr as the chief of the mili- 
tary which was to advance him to the supreme command in Mexico. 

The movements of Col. Burr and Blennerhasset in the United States, du- 
ring the years 1805 and 6 are already known, and of course need not be detail- 
ed in this statement. 

After their projected invasion of Mexico had failed, and Blennerhasset had 
broken up at this Island, he returned to New Orleans, where he left the lady 
who had been his companion, and he embarked for the Island of New Provi- 
dence, one of the Bahamas in the West Indies, and settled at Nassau its capi- 
tal, and recommenced the practice of law. In a short time he obtained a lu- 
crative practice, and married a lady of one of the most respectable families in 
that place, and was soon after disturbed by a visit from his Blennerhasset |s- 
land comparion, who gave him much trouble before he could get her to retire 
in peace ; which she cid, and soon after returned to the United States, and is 
now believed to be a resident of the Southern States. When settled in Nas- 
sau, he resumed his true name of Lewis Carr, and soon acquired a handsome 
living ; but his restless spirit and intriguing disposition kept him constantly in- 
volved in difficulties, and his treatment of his wife was cruel in the extreme ; 


yet, by taking sides with the government, he was elected to the assembly of 


the Bahamas, and was chosen its speaker about 1829. This was his last eleva- 
tion to notice ; by his treatment to his wife and his continual debaucheries and 
seductions—as no money which he could command ever stopped his progress— 
during the years 1831 and 2 he became so embarrassed that he was obliged to 
leave the island, and once more returned to Kingston, Jamaica, from which 
place in 1833 he once more came to the United States, and landed at Philadel- 
phia under his true name, Lewis Carr, where it is believed that he for the last 
time visited Col. Burr, and soon after was taken sick and died in obscurity in 
the city of Philadelphia. At least, this is the belief of his wife and his friends 


| at Nassau. 


Thus ended the life of this bold and restless spirit, which, from his entrance 
on public Ife until his death, was one continual scene of adventures. ‘The 
years he lived at Nassau were filled up with intrigue of a personal character, 
but from the time he left the United States in 1807 until 1823, he never resid- 
ed in any other place than the Island of New Providence. 

Our informant was the vice consul of the U. S. who lives on one of the Salt- 
key, Bahama Islands, who read law with Blennerhasset, and was afterwards 
his partner for near twenty years, where he passed under his trae name of 
Lewis Carr, and often told him this history of his life and connection with 
Col. Burr,—so that the writer of this article, who was at Kingston (Jamaica) 
and at Saltkey Island last summer, one week, has no doubt of the truth of the 
The facts and circumstances of his connectior with Col. 


‘Burr, were fully detailed, so that there was no reom to doubt that Mr. Blenner- 
‘hasset was really and truly Lewis Carr, 


He is not now in France, neither 
did he ever live in Montreal. 
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THE BRITISH PHARMACOPQGIA ; 
_OR, FARMER'S FIRST LESSON IN CHEMISTRY. 


A man by the narge of Bacon, wishing to pass a joke u , his minister, asked 
him why hogs’ heads were called ministers faces! For the same reason I sup- 
se, answered the clergyman, that the other end of the animal is called bacon. 


|'The fellow has never since attempted to joke with a minister. 


A class has been formed at a place down in Hampshire—(Punch does not; Penstons on te Crvit List.—The following are the pensions which have 
feel called upon to speak more explicitly)—for the study of Agricultural Che- been granted during the year ending June 20th last :-—Dame Maria Bell, 1001. 


mistry. The plan of instruction is catechetical. The following Lesson is) |a year, in consideration of the services rendered to science by her late husband, 


founded on the responses, as reported to Punch by his own correspondent, de- 


Sir Charles Bell ; Miss Ann Drummond, in consideration of the public services 


livered at one of its recent meetings. Mistakes, they say, afford often a va- |of her brother, the lamented Edward Drummond, Esq., assassinated by Mac- 
juable lesson. If so, it is hoped that the lesson subjoined will be of great jnaghten, 200/. a year; Robert Brown, Esq., the botanist, 200/. a year; Dame 


value :— 

“Chemistry is keepun’ a doctor's shop. An atom is a mosse! 0’ zummut ;, 
a bit o’ dust or zand, loike. The weight of an atom is the heft on un. Light) 
is accordun as it med be ; day-light, moon-light, or candle-light. Heat is that) 
are as comes out o’ the vire.”’ 


Florentia Sale, wife of the hero of Jellalabad, 5001. a year; and Sir William 
Hamilton, the Astronomer Royal for Ireland, 200/. a year, Making, chet 
er, 1,200/. per annum thus conferred. Globe. 
A Puieasant Beprettow.—I was awakened, last night, by a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, and wind and rain. Hard dreaming as I was, I had 


[To the question, “ What are the phenomena of heat !” the reply was,||sense enough left to feel something moving in the bed, and by the light from a 


« Dovan’t ’zactly know what you maues, zur.” 

“The effect of heat is, rooastun mate, bilin’ "taaters ; burnin’ your vingers. 
if you gets too clooase to ‘t. Lightning is a thunderbolt fallin’ out o’ the 
clouds; a thunderbolt is a thing like aclinker. An acid is any sort 0’ zour 
stuff, like vinegar ot varjus. An alkali is a foreign-eerun name vor zuinmut 
or other, may be for a pig. Potash is ashes from under a pot. Soda is stuff, 
as washerwomen uses. Ammonia is one o’ them fine names as your gentle-| 
folks gives their daaters. If you puts zulphuric acid to lime, and makes zul | 
phate o° lime, why, of course, if you adds it to wuts (oats), you gets sulphate) 
o’ wuts. A simple body means a zimpleton, like Zilly Billy at the Pooras. | 
The laws of Chemical Union is like the laws of any other Union, pretty strict-, 
ish, and 0’ coorse every Chemical Union has got a Beadle. Chemical Affini-| 
ty, Attraction, Cohesion, Composition, Decomposition, Analysis, Synthesis, 
is a parcel of outlandish gibberish. Justus Liebig is zome Vrenchman.” 

The foregoing statements, we imagine, exhibit some slight descrepancy 
with the views of Faraday ; but as the agricultural mind expands, its ideas of, 
chemical science will very likely become rather more accurate. 


RHETORIC OF THE COUNTER. 


Many Advertisements appear, ‘‘ Wanted a Young Man of Genteel Address, 
for an Assistant to a Linen-draper.”” We now see what is meant by a “ gen- 
teel address.’’ It is that conversational art whereby the process, termed 
“ Shaving the Ladies,”’ is effected. 

“‘ Shaving the Ladies’’ is a very delicate operation ; and a few hints as to’ 
its mode of performance may be acceptable to those whom they may con- 
cern 

Nosort of shaving can be effected without soap, except what is called! 
“close shaving,” as practised at workhouses and the mansion-house : without 
impertinently inquiring how drapers’ assistants in general are circumstanced| 
with respect to that article, Punch will at once present them with a little cake 
of it ; premising that the soap which the ladies are to be shaved with must! 
be particularly soft—soft soap, metaphorically speaking, is the rhetoric of the, 
counter. 

The first figure to be studied in this species of rhetoric, is that called hyper | 
bole; which 1s derived from two Greek words, signifying to over-shoot ; a 
feat to be accomplished by the use of the long bow ; that is tosay, by telling! 
enormous fibs. So, when a lady asks, ** Wiilthis wash?” * Will that wear ?”’ 
and so forth, no hesitation must be made in answering, or, if necessary, swear-| 


'\flash of lightning, to my unspeakable horror I saw, crawling over the mattress, 


a cobra de capello. He reared his head when he came to my body, and slowly 
crawled on to my legs; and as there was nothing over me but a thin cotton 
sheet, I could distinctly feel the cold clammy body of the venomous reptile 
‘through the sheet. The heat of my body seemed agreeable to the monster, as 
he coiled himself up there. I lay dead still; I knew my life depended on my 
remaining motionless ; for, had 1 moved a leg or an arm, he would instantly 
lhave bitten me, after which [ could not have lived many minutes. A cold 
sweat ran in a stream down my back ; | was in an agony of terror. Homeand 
friends, and all that was dear to me, rushed to the memory ; my whole life 
‘passed in review before me ; I saw no way of escape, and I considered my 
doom sealed ; every flash of lightning showed me my new bedfellow in all his 
loathsomeness. Well, there the reptile lay, but how long Heaven knows ; to 


‘)me the time appeared interminable. When I had lain in one position about 


three hours my legs became sore and stiff, from having been kept so mo- 
tionless, and at this time I gave an involuntary shudder, which attracted the no- 


|tice of the reptile. He raised his head about a foot high, thrust out his forked 


tongue, and looked around him as if for some living object to prey upon. I 


'jnow thought it was all over with me. I prayed mentally (for I dared not move 


my lips for fear of attracting notice) for the forgiveness of my sizs ; when, 
Heaven be praised, the reptile unfolded his coils, and crawled slowly away from 
off my limbs on to the Nee down by the bedpost to the floor, and hen left me. 
It has been said that poverty makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows ; 
it might be added, so does wandering in foreign climes. 

Froma Journal of a Wanderer. 


Latest Intelligence. 


COL. STODDART AND CAPT. CONOLLY. 
The long series of conflicting evidence respecting the fate of poor Stoddart 
and Conolly is, at length, brought toa close; and the exertions of 
Captain Grover and the noble devotion of Dr. Wolff have been in vain, save 
for the melancholy certainty which they have obtained. Those gallant officers 
have been’two years in their graves, as a letter from the Doctor to Captain 
Grover—written under the eye of the Bokharan ministers, and therefore con- 
fided to mere facts—announces. Nevertheless, though failing of the immedi- 
ate effect which was hoped (or rather desired) from it, this mission will not 
have been without its use. Causes like this, and that of the expedition sent 


ing in the affirmative. 


out in search of Captain Ross, are encouraging assurances to men en in 


Be careful in laying on your soap. You must not do this too violently.) perilous duties beyond the influences of owr customary civilization ( the 


Your situation, with respect to the lady whom you are to shave, is not such as) 


ready resources which it commands) that they will not be forgotten by their 


to admit of telling her that those sparkling eyes, those raven or auburn tresses, | country, nor left to perish for want of such saving aid as she can ex ; and 
that roseate cheek, that sylph-like form of hers will be set off to such advan-|jit is another consequence, perhaps almost as important, that so many of these 


tage by this or that silk, satin, bombazine, or whatnot. You are only to ~ 
sinuate all this.—As thus :— 

“« That pink lining, Miss, is lovely :—really quite lovely,—for any lady with! 
a delicate complexion.” 

“ Those flowers, ma’am, are exquisite to match dark hair and a high forehead. 
—I assure you they are considered so. If I might venture the remark, ma’am, || 
they would become a lady like yourself extremely.” 

“ This is an article, my lady which [ would strongly recommend to your) 
ladyship. It is true that it would only suit a first-rate figure; but Iam quite) 
confident it is just the dress for your ladyship.”’ 

You will find it advantageous, having named a sum considerably above the 
mark, to abate a little of it sometimes, and to lead a lady to suppose that she: 
has won upon you soto do. As, for instance— 

“ Well, really, ma’am, this is seventeen and six: but to you—I don’t mind 
saying sixteen.’ 

You will also do well to practise a little on female apprehension and eager- 
ness ; as follows— 

“TI assure you, miss, pon my honour, that this article is the very last we 
have got ; and I am certain you won’t meet with it at any other establishment.” 
—The fact may be that both your master, and the man over the way, are over- 


eastern despots, who do not rate citizen-life after our figures, have learnt, in 
the progressjof the steps taken for the redemption of these unfortunate officers, 
the price which England puts upon the lives of her subjects, and the deep res- 


/ponsibility she avows towards those engaged in her special service. The King 


of Bokhara would have, probably, paused, with the documents now in his 
hands, ere he executed our unhappy countrymen. The following is Dr. Wolff's 


| letter :— 


I write this letter in the house of Nayeb Samet Khan, the chief of the Artil- 
lery and the Arsenal of his Majesty the King of Bokhara, a sincere friend of 


,\the British nation, but in the presence also of His Majesty the Ameer’s Mah- 


ram (private chamberlain) ; and I write this letter officially, by order of the 
King of Bokhara, to whom I give a translation of the letter, and, therefore, 
new doe myself to the most necessary topics, without comment, and without ob- 
servation. 

On the 29th of April, the King stated to me, by the medium of the above- 
named Nayeb, and in the presence of Mullan Kasem, the King’s Kahram (er 
vate chamberlain), that he had put to death, in the month of g themes 1259) 
(July 1842), Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly. 

The first had been put to death :-— 

1. On account of his having treated Royalty with the greatest disrespect, on 


stocked. different occasions. 


Cuxrica Wit.—-When Dr. Secker was enthroned as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he delivered a charge to his clergy, and, among other articles, found great 
fault with the scanty allowance paid tocurates. The Rev. Mr. Patten said to 
his grace, “ I am curate of Whitstable, and have received the paltry sum of 
thirty pounds per annum from your grace’s predecessors, for doimg the duty of 
a living which brings in about three hundred.” ‘“ Don’tenlarge on the mat- 
ter,” said the archbishop. “ I will not,” rejoined the poor curate, “ but I hope 
your grace will.” 

“* Why don’t you limit yourself ?” said a physician to an intemperate person, 
“set down a stake that you will go so far and no farther.” “I do,” replied 
the other, “* but I set it so far off that I always get drunk before I get to it.” 


CircumstantiaL Evivence.—I have heard some very extraordinary cases 
of marder tried. I remember, in one where I was counsel, for a long time the) 
evidence did not appear to touch the prisoner at all, and he looked about him) 
with the most perfect unconcern, seeming to think himself quite safe. At last) 
the surgeon was called, who stated deceased had been killed by a shot, a gun-, 
shot, in the head, and he produced the matted hair and stuff cut from and) 
taken out of the wound. {[t was all hardened with blood. A basin of warm 
water was brought into court, and, as the blood was gradually softened, a piecé 
of printed paper appeared—the wadding of the gun, which proved to be half o 
a ballad. e other half had been found in t -_ ket when he was 


“4 That he had turned Mussulman, and then returned to the Christian 
faith. 

3. That he had promised to get letters from England in four months, by 
which he would be acknowledged Ambassador from England, and fourteen 
months had elapsed without receiving any answer, though the King had erected 
japar-khaus (post-houses) on his account ; and with re to Conolly, that he 
had been put to death for having induced the Khans of Khiva and Kokan to 
by war against the King of Bokhara, &c. 

is Majesty has given me permission to leave Bokhara on the 9th of May, 
Friday next. From Mashed I will write everything more fully. 
Josern Wourr, 

The Committee appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of Westminster Bridge, and into the expediency of continuing the 
repairs, or of erecting a new bridge, &c., have reported—* That on a review 
of the whole of the evidence, no case has been made out to justify the Com- 
mittee in recommending to the House the pulling down the present bridge and 
the constrveting a vew one. That it is desirable that the inclination of the 


tremities, That the parapets of the b 
ble and consistent with safety.” 


The sale of the first or “ theological” part of the library of the late Duke of 


taken. He was hanged. Eldon’s Note Book. 


Sussex concluded on Saturday last ; the total amount of the twenty-four da’ 
was 8,308/. 4s, The British Museum will benefit by the sale—more than 2,000 


roadway over the bridge be improved, by lowering its summit and raising its ex- _ 
ridge be lowered as much as its practica-_ 
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volumes having been purchased for that institution. They consist of editions of of the John o’ Gaunt, She remained alongside but fora few seconds, and 


the Scriptures in various languages, and criticism on the text ; also the Fathers. 
of the Church, and other theological writers. 

We learn from Alexandria, that the Mission of Prussian, Savans, under Dr.) 
Lepsius, was expected back at Thebes, in September. 

Our French neighbours have, this week, been celebrating the festival of their, 
July revolution, with more than usual splendour. A remarkable feature of its 
pageantry had been the illumination, on the 29th, of the grand avenue of the. 
Champs Elysees. This illumination, in lines extending from the horses of Mar- 
ly to the fountain of the Roud Point, represented, on the right hand and the left, 


two palaces of coloured fires Each of these palaces had a hundred and twenty, 
arcades,—six large ones. in each centre, forming a portico. From the Rond 
Point to the Barriére de |’Etoile, on each side, were arranged 16 large triangu-' 
lar pyramids, also of variegated lamps ; and forty enormous chandeliers over- 
hung the path. For the simultaneous lighting of these marvels, an army 
of 1,300 lamplighters had been organized, in brigades and ype Axag 
with leaders and signals to direct their operations to an instant and airy-like| 
effect. 

Tax on Cotoniat Suipeinc.—Some excitement had been caused in the com-| 


* mercial circles of London by a report from the committee of the Ship-owners) 


Society, recommending atax on ship-building in the colonies. The chairman 
of Lloyd's had published a letter, withdrawing his name from the committee in, 
consequence of this recommendation. We give the following extract from his. 
letter :—** I now learn from the last report of the committee that the society 
has deemed it expedient to recommend to the government the levy of a tax on! 
colonial-built vessels, the adoption of which would necessarily add to the diff | 
culties and disadvantages colonial shipowners at present labor under, and as I 
consider such a distinction both’invidious and unjust toward a numerous body 
of our fellow-subjects, and the proposal, by a society constituted for the 
protection of the British mercantile marine generally, to be a departure from 
its legitimate objects, I cannot allow my name any longer to continue on 
the list of members of the society.’’—*‘ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, | 

(Signed) “G.R. ROBINSON.” | 


The King of Saxony was to leave England at the end of August, for his own | 


dominions. His visit to her Britannic Majesty’s realm included all the four di- 
visions—England, Jreland, Wales and Scotland. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie has been elected president of the Royal College of 


Surgeons ; Samuel Cooper and William Laurence, Esqrs. are elected vice pre-| 


sidents. 
The state prisoners have been allowed to have a gymnasium erected in their 
— and on each Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Mr. O’Connell and 
is companions amuse and exercise themselves therein. 
Prince Albert has sent as a present to the Emperor of Russia a beautiful) 
Yorkshire stallion, valued at 600 guineas, a splendid Durham bull, valued at’ 
£300, and a pure Leicester ram. 
The Queen, on the occasion of the marriage of the Hon. Harriet Lis'er, 
one of her majesty’s maids of honor, last week, presented to the bride 8 mag- 
nificent locket, containing her own hair, together witn a donation of £1000. 


CAPTAIN WARNER’S EXPLOSIVE MACHINE. 

No recent occurrence has excited more general interest than the exhibition 
by Captain Warner on Saturday last of the power which he possesses effectu- 
ally of destroying vessels at any moment he pleases by directing against them 
an explosive force equally suddea, terrible, and irresistable in its effects. This, 
invention has previously excited much attention, but, to fairly test its powers, 
Mr. Somes, the eminent ship-builder, generously made Captain Warner a pres- 
ent of the barque John o’ Gaunt, a vessel of between 300 and 400 tons. The 
devoted vessel was brought to Shoreham last week, and remained moored off 
that town within sight of the promenaders on the Brighton Chain Pier. 

’ From the different accounts that have been published we select two of the 
most intelligent. A reference to the mention made of the subject in Parlia 
ment will show that Lord Ingestre and those associated with him solemnly af- 
tirm that the signal for the destruction of the vessel was given by them; and 
that Captain Warner had not been on board her to make any prepsratory ar- 
rangements The natural inference, therefore, is that the explosive power is 
directed by Captain Warner against the exterior of the vessel, and that it can 
be applied at any moment to the object wished to be destroyed. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

As i: was arranged that the experiment should be made on Saturday after- 
noon, an immense number of persons flocked into the town to witness the re- 
sult. Between two and three o'clock expectation appeared to be at its height. 
The whole sea face of the town was crowded with vehicles and pedestrians, 
and, to those who were enabled to view it from the sea, Brighton never could 
have made a gayer appearance. At least 40,000 must have been assembled 
on the occasion, of whom a great number, especially the occupants of the 
houses which were favoured with a sea view, were armed with telescopes, im- 
patiently directed towards Shoreham, where the John o’ Gaunt, with her two 
attendant steamers, still lay quietly at anchor. 

The arrangement was that the steamers should tow the barque to a position 
off the battery at Brighton, where Capt. Lord Ingestre, R N., Capt. Breton, 
R. N., Capt. Dickenson, R, N., and Capt. Henderson, R. N., were stationed 
for the purpose of giving the signal to Capt. Warner. The period when this 
signal was to be given was left entirely to these four officers, without any pre- 
vious arrangement with Captain Warner. The hoisiing of a union-jack on 
the flag-stall of the battery was to be responded to by Captain Warner lower- 
ing the flag at the mast-head of his steamer, and the apparatus, whatever it 
may be, was then to be set in motion, and the explosion effected. From some 
unknown cause, the patience of the numerous spectators was doomed to be 
tested for a cunsiderable time, for it was not till shortly before 5 o’clock that 
any movements of preparation was observed on board the steamers. No time, 
however, was then lost ; the steam was up, anchors were weighed, the John 
o’ Gaunt was taken in tow, and within forty minutes she made the offing of the 
Brighton battery. She was towed by one of the steamers only, the other fol 
lowed in her wake, at a distance of about a third of a mile. It was evident 
that the period for the destruction of the really noble-looking barque had now 
arrived, and every eye turned towards the signal-post at the battery. Two 
sailors only had remained on board the John o’' Gaunt up to this moment, and 

were now taken off by a small boat from the steamer. Captain Warner 
was himself on board the tug, and the arrangement previously made was, that 
when notice of preparation was given all the crew should go below except the 
captain of theeteamer and Captain Warner. These two gentlemen being left 
alone on deck, Captain Warner’s steamer was backed until she came abreast 


jcountries, and I have no doubt that it will be turned to a good 


then proceeded in advance of the John o’ Gaunt to her former position; but 
whether still towing her, or whether the John o’ Gaunt was left at the mere y 
of the tide, could not be perceived from the shore, as the vessels were fully a 
mile off at sea. About five minutes to six o’clock the signal from the battery 
was given, which was immediately answered by Capt. Warner fromthe steam- 
er. At this period both vessels were steering eastward, and from their rela- 
tive positions it was imagined that the steamer had the John o’ Gaunt in tow, 
and was about three hundred yards in advance of her, but under such cireum- 
stances, it is impossible to admeasure distance. The concentrated attention 
of the thousands present was now fixed upon the vessel. Within three or 
four minutes after the acknowledgment of he battery signal, a sound like the 
muttered rumbling of distant thunder, but appearing to proceed from the bot- 
‘tom of the sea, was heard, whilst simultaneously a Bae! of thin, white, misty 
smoke arose from the hull of the ship, entirely shrouding her from the view of 
those on shore. Scarcely a second elapsed when the flashing of falling masts 
was seen—a few seconds more the sea breeze dispersed the smoke, and, where 
a gallant vessel within half a minute proudly rode, ail that was to be seen was 
a miserable wreck, the foremast alone standing and the shattered bull heeling 
‘over to the larboard, and gradually disappearing beneath the waves, which were 
covered with fragments of the wreck, till she finally sank in about six fathom 
\of water, a small portion of the foremast alone remaining visible. 

| The destruction was so sudden and so complete that the spectators could 
\scarcely believe their own senses ; but no sooner did the hull disappear than 
‘one loud and simultaneous cheer attested the gratification of the spectators, 
and conveyed to Captain Warner the welcome assurance that his exertions were 
fully appreciated 

| Several boats containing naval officers put off to examine the wreck, and Cap- 
tain Warner’s steamer (the Sir William Wallace) remained on the spot for some 
time. The company, however, now rapidly dispersed—the inhabitants of 
Brighton to their dinners, and the visitors from London in order to secure the 
half-past six o'clock’ train. 


Imperial Parliament. 


TAHITI. 

| House of Commons, July 31. 
Sir CHARLES NAPIER put the following question to Sir Robert Pee]— 
‘© Whether it is true that the British Consul at Tahiti has been arrested, under 
ithe name of the man Pritchard, by the French authorities ; also whether an 
order has been given that the lights of the English residents there are to be put 
out at eight o'clock ; whether the French have erected strong fortifications 
‘there ; and whether the Queen has been ubliged to leave Paditi to take refuge 
on board a British ship! 1 wish also to the right honourable Baronet, 
whether, when these transactions were in progress, we had any naval force at 
‘the island, and what was its extent !” 

| Sw ROBERT PEEL, in reply, limited himself to a statement of facts.— 
“* We have received accoun's from Tahiti; and presuming on the accuracy of 
these accounts, which I have no reason whatever to call in question, 1 do not 
hesitate to say that a gross outrage, accompanied with — indignity, has been 
cominitted upon that functionary. [Loud cheers. ] er Majesty s Govern- 
‘ment received information of that on Monday last ; and the first opportunity 
was taken of making those communications to the French Government which 
her Majesty’s Government considered the circumstances of the case to call for. 
‘That outrage was committed by a person in temporary authority at Papiti. We 
Know that, in fact, it was not committed in consequence of any authority given 
for that purpose by the French Government ; and | must presume, therefore— 
jassuming that the statements we have received are correct—I must presume 
ithat the French Government will at once make that reparation which this 
country has a right to require. I trust | shall not be pressed for any further 
answer.”’ 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER again asked whether there was a proper naval 
force at Tahiti at the time ; and, whether the French had erected fortifications ? 
—but Sir Robert Peel declined to give any further answer. 

Some additional explanation was given in the House of Lords, on Aug. Ist ; 
‘when the Marquis of Clanricarde asked whether any reparation had been de- 
manded for the outrages? 

| The Earl of ABERDEEN replied—“ It is undoubtedly true that a gross 
outrage has been committed against the person of a British subject ; indeed, so 
flagrant ao outrage, that, if ] had not received an authentic account of the 
transaction, it would have appeared to me almost incredible. [“* Hear, hear !’’] 
but I wish to state, that this proceeding has taken place, not only without the 
possible knowledge, or instruction, or participation of the French Government, 
but under a state of things wh ch has been disavowed by them. [Hear, hear !] 
It will be recollected that, in the month of September last, the French authori- 
ties in the island of Tahiti dethroned the Queen, and took absulute possession 
of, and exercised the full rights of sovereignty over, that island. As soon asa 
representation on the subject was made by this country, the proceeding was 
promptly disavowed by the French Government, just about the time that the 
present transaction took place, in the month of March last. But during the 
intervening months, it is clear that a state of things existed that would account 
for certain acts which it would be impossible to anticipate under another and a 
different state of things. Now, the gentleman to whom the noble Marquis has 
referred—at the time when the French took actual possession of the island, and 
proceeded to exercise all the rights of sovereignty—that gentleman immediate- 
ly hauled down his flag, and gave an official intimation or notice to the authori- 
tres that he was no longer her Britannic Majesty s Consui there ; that the Queen 
having been dethroned, he had no longer any official cbaracter. So that, in 
point of fact, however unjust the proceedings might be which placed him under 
the necessity of abandoning his situation, he was not, at the time when the re- 
cent transactions occurred, occupying any, and was not recognized as occupy- 
ing any, Official situation. Now, although the power which has been exercised, 
and the arbitrary and unprecedented proceedings that have taken place, could 
not be justified against any British subject, having an official character or not, 
still the circumstances under which the transaction took place must make some 
difference in the manver in which it is to be received. [ said before, that this 
proceeding had taken place without the slightest knowledge or encouragement 
of the French Government ; and I have no doubt that they will regard it with 
as much concern as we do. [Hear, hear !] I am afraid, however, that the late 
transaction will prove a godsend to the enemies of between the two 
account in fur- 
thering their views ; but I trust, and have every reason to believe, that, by the 
exercise of a spirit of justice and moderation, it will lead to no serious conse- 
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quences. [Hear, hear!] I have every reason to believe that the French Gov-| sioners whether the expense might not be avoided, as he had the testimony 
ernment will disapprove of such a transaction ; and I must say, that not a mo- of the First Lord of the Treasury, the Master-General of the Ordnance, the 
ment was lost in making such representations to that Government as appeared senior Naval Lord of the Admiralty. Lord Ingestre, and others. Now, for 
to me to be suitable to the circumstances of the case.” [Cheers.] | himself, Sir Robert could only say he never saw any experiment by the 
The Earl of MINTO said that nothing could be more satisfactory than Lord,“ long range.” What was the use of referring to First Lords of the Trea- 
Aberdeen’s assurance: but he endeavoured to extract some further information sury? He had certainly had several interviews with Captain Warner, 
as to the means which had been taken by Government to provide against the! but he felt he was wholly incapable of forming a jndgment ; that could only 
occurrence, especially as to the naval arrangements. ‘The Earl of Hadding-) be done by those who were accustomed to witness explosive power. The 
ton explained how the Vindictive, whose time of foreign service had expired,) Commissioners answered very properly, that they were appointed to form an 
had successively been replaced by the Dublin, a large fifty-gun ship, and the) opinion for themselves. Captain Warner also said thst he could not proceed 
Talbot or Carysfort. He thought that there was present, in Marel, a frigate; unless he were promised 200.000/. for the “ invisible shell,’ and 200,000/. for 
of a minor cast—some ship larger than the Basilisk ketch. the “long range.”” The Commissioners saying that they would close the com- 
Lord K!NNAIRD censured the (sovernment for having permitted the French mission, Captain Warner consented to take any remuneration which the First 
to assume the “ protectorate”’ at all—at least there should have been a joint Lord of the Treasury might promise him beforehand. However, he allowed 
protectorate by France and England. And had not Queen Pomare been res-) himself to be examined ; and his answers would satisfy the House that the 
tored? If so, Mr. Pritchard must have resumed his official character. | caution on the part of Government had not been misplaced. Captain Warner 
The Earl of Aberdeen believed that Queen Pomare would be restored about) was first asked how long he had been in satisfying himself of the utility of his 
the present time, but not sooner. Lord Kinnaird should know that the protecto- long range and invisible shell? He answered, twelve years for the long range , 
rate of those islands had twice or thrice been offered to Fingland, but invaria-| twenty-seven years for the invisible shell. Being asked what experiments he 
bly refused. In answer to Lord Minto, Lord Aberdeen added, that Admiral had tried, he answered, that he had sunk two French privateers at the end of 
Dupetit Thouars had been recalled in March last, in consequence of his assump- the war, one off F olkstone, the other in St. Valerie Bay; that he was in the 
tion of the sovereignty of the island ; and had been succeeded by Admiral | Nautilus, a cutter bired for the King’s service ; that it was hired by his father, 
Hamelin. | whose name was William Warner. “ Such extraordinary circumstances,” the 
CAPTAIN WARNER'S INVENTIONS. Commissioners observed, ** were, of course, reported to the Admiralty 1"—“No; 

House of Commons, July 21 | we were not in the employ of the Admiralty.” ‘* Who were you hired by t” 

Captain PLUMRIDGE wished to know if the noble lord opposite was aware | —‘* Lord Castlereagh, who employed us in landing spies.” ‘ Were the cir- 
of the result of Captain Warner's experiment, aud whether, as a naval officer,! cumstances you have mentioned reported to the Secretary of State ?"—* T do 
he would state his opinion of it! not know.” ‘* Were they entered in the log-book of the Nautilus?’—* No, 
Lord INGESTRE said he could sta\e the facts, which indeed were pretty! we did not keep a log-book.” ‘* Was there no claim made of prize-money *” 
notorious. A large ship had been destroyed by Captain Warner, on Saturday|—‘ No.” ‘* Were any of the crews of the privateers saved !"—* Not a soul 
last, off Brighton. He was not at liberty, from reasons of secrecy, to state to) was saved.’ ‘ The crew of the Nautilus was of course aware of these facts ?”’ 
the House how it was done. Perhaps, however, it might tend to the satisfac-| “There was no one on board the Nautilus but myself and another.” The 
tion of the public if he read the document he held in his hand. It was as fol-) Commissioners had sent to the Admiralty to discover whether any communi- 
lows :— | cation had ever been made respecting the destruction of two French privateers 
“ July 23, 1844. | off Folkstone and in St. Valerie Bay; but no trace of anything of the kind 

“We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the operations on the John-'o-| was to be found. The Commissioners then sent to the Foreign Office ; but it 
Gaunt, of 300 tons, conducted by Captain Warner, off Brighton, on Saturday, did not appear that there was the slightest record of such a transaction. The 
the 23d inst., were under our management and control ; that the explosion did) crews of these two vessels was therefore sent to destruction without any re- 
not take place by combustibie matter on board or alongside the ship, but was! ward having been claimed for the destruction of the ships to which they be- 
caused by Captain Warner, who was on board the steamer, Sir Welliam Wal-| longed, or any record made of the transaction. He hoped the House would 
lace, at the distance of three hundred yards ; and that it took place in conse-| observe, that the account Captain Warner gave before the Commissioners of 
quence of a signal made by us from the shore ; and that the time at which such the **long range” was, that he had tried it before Sir Richard Keats at a place 
was to be made could not have been known to Captain Warner We further! he named; and that with a two-pownder he could project his shells at a dis- 
declare our belief that Captain Warner had never been on board the vessel tance of three miles. Now this was most important. Captain Warmer witha 
since it left Gravesend.” two-pounder could project this invention three miles with accuracy. From 
Signed by himself (Lord Ingestre,) Captain Dickenson, and Captain Hender-| this it would appear that the invention was simply projected with a cannon. 
son, an officer well known to the gallant commodore opposite, who had been When asked how he had tested the power of the “ long range,” he answered, 
employed at Acre, and who entertained exactly the same opinion as he (Lord) by trying it on certain islands off Vigu Bay and in Hainault Forest. When 
Ingestre) did on this matter. He could only repeat his conviction that this was! asked what objects he had tried it on at six miles range, and whether he had 
a Gace of the utmost importance to this country. He was prepared to} demolished any fort at that distance, he answered, he had knocked to pieces 
make oath of the truth of the statement he had read. | the rock in the islands off Vigo Bay to a great extent, and that he had displac- 
House of Commons, July 31. | ed many tons of reck there at that range. Now, the Government wanted a 

Viscount INGESTRE drew attention to the inventions and claims of Cap-| Tepetition of that, the destraction of the trees in Hainault Forest and the 
tain Warner. He began by relating his first introduction to Captain Warner ;!|0?eaking the rocks in the islands off Vigo Bay ; and the Commissioners accord 
to whom his notice was attracted, in 1839 or 1840, by a paragraph in the news-, ingly said to Captain Warner, “ Without disclosing your secret, let us have 
papers ; and then he went back to that gentleman's successive communications, 1d leng range exhibited at a cistance of two or three miles, before we go to 
with Government, and the Government inquiries into his pretensions; describ |e invisible shell.” It was important to have this fully investigated ; because 
ing him as having encouatered, in ridicule and suspicion, the common fate of ere were many parties who had secrets of explosive power, but the question 
all great inventors. His projects had obtained the approval of William the} jalways was, could they be used under difficulties? could they be used with 
Fourth; and Sir Richard Keats, Sir Thomas Hard, and Lieutenant Webster, safety to the parties handling them ' ‘The experiments before the Commission 
had all reported favousably on the powers of his destructive apparatus. Cap-| ©#me to an untimely end; and Sir Byam Martin, on enclosing his commission, 
tain Waroer performed a Steet paved ig similar tothe one at Brighton, egged that he might never again be put upon the same employment, and pos- 
but on a small scale, at Wanstead, in 1840, in the presence of the Earl of! itively declined to have anything more to do with Captain Warner's inventiens. 
Hardwicke and Admiral Bowles, and a great concourse of people: at the re-| ~f Rober: then alluded to the appointment of the second Commission ; of 
quest of Sir Francis Burdett, in 1841, he repeated the experiment, in the pre- wilson Captain Warner required 2, 7001. as the cost of testing the ** long range,” 
sence of Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir George Cockburn, and Sir George Murray ;| and 2,470/. for the * invisible shell.’’ ‘The Commissioners offered 500/.; and 
but the negotiations to perform experiments before Goverament Commissioners, C@ptaln Warner said that his friends would try to make up the difference : but 
had failed. through the hostile and indiscreet conduct of the Commissioners,, the deficiency was not made good ; aud thus terminated the relations between 
and the impracticable conditions which they imposed. Lord Ingestre bore tes-) Captain Warner and the present Government. In this case, Government had 
timony to the immense powers of the engines of the inventor ; with his invisi-| departed from their ordinary role : the rule was, that any one proposing a new 
ble shell he could defy the proudest fleet that ever was at sea, and block it up| Pp!" or projectile should have al! the experiments tried at hisown expense. It 


in any harbour or road-way. He concluded by moving for copies of all the cor-|| Was obvious that a neglect of this rule must impose upon the Government end- 
\|less labour, and upon the country indefinite expenditure. As guardians, then, 


respondence between Captain Warner and the Government. | ah nt her M a Seiad 
Sir ROBERT PEEL seconded the motion ; for he was at length deter-||°! ‘8¢ public purse, her Majesty's Government were bound to forbear from en- 
tering into any engagements to pay considerable sums of money for the com- 


mined that the public should be enabled to judge why Captain Warner had re- || 200,000! 
fused to submit to the ordeal proposed by Government. Sir Robert had an War 
portunity of witnessing an experiment with the “ invisibie shell” on a small! 


scale at Wanstead ; and he had no hesitation in saying that it was a most for.||tePly to some of the inquiries, Captain Warner said that it would only be ne- 
i=] 


midable power. He had no doubt that the vesse! was destroyed at Brighton| feet = But to 
the other day in the sazne manner. Nevertheless, the invisible shel! ' 
appeared to him to be of much less importance than the * long range ;" which| th 
Captain Warner had thus described I can project 100 shells of most des-| Te dh 
tructive power, and repeat the experiment with rapidity. In Gibraltar, under! “War 
the operation of my invention, in two hours there would not be a man alive. 
can use it effectually at sea at a range ntherto attained by no battery. By ; that the had been gives 
of my long range I could have demolished Algiers ; instead of damaging the & pes = long fault was his 
place only, as Lord Exmouth did with his fleet, could have demolished it with)" lave ko whieh he had uadertaken. ers.) 

a single ship; and after having destroyed Algiers, with comparatively little re-|| Mr. WILLIAM COWPER vindicated the late Ministry s treatment of Cap- 
fitting, I could have in like manner demolished Toulon” Sir Robert deter-| ‘#in Warner; and remarked, as a feature of that gentleman's conduct, that he 
mained that the matter should be investigated, to’ser how far the thing could be| lways went to the Treasury in (he first instance : he always preferred going 
done, and how far this country might be able to retain the secret, either for the} | those who had the command of money, rather than men skilled in science, 
purpose of suppressing it altogether or of using it. Sir Robert read le.ters in)) Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS contradicted a statement m the Times, that 
which the members of the first Commission desired to see experiments of the! the Commissioners resigned because they could not agree among themselves 
“long range” performed first, and offered divers facilities for the purpose,—||—they were perfectly unanimous ; and he corroborated Sir Kobert Peel's 
among others, cannon and men from the Ordnance ; but requiring an estimate! statement, citing extracts from Captain Warner's examination. Captain War- 
of the expense. “If he nad not laid down that rule as to the expense, there! ner was asked whether he could lodge his shells so as to close a roadstead in 
would have been no limit to the demands on the Ordnance. Why, that very|/such a way as that a flee: could neither get in nor getout! He said he could. 
day he had had applications from four parties, all professing to have instruments! |‘Theu this case was put to him : suppose there were twenty sail in Torbay, and 
at least as destructive as Captain Warner's, and only begging that they might||they were three miles from Bury and Newstead, Captain Warner was asked 
be allowed to try their experiments, and that the Government should pay the) how soon he could destroy them? He answered, in an hour and a half. It 
expense.” Captain Warner-replied that he did not want any men for either) was then said, that he must doso by laying lines of his invisible shells: now, 
experiment ; but objected to the order proposed, and insisted on trving the! his shells might be invisible, but he himself was not so—he could not render 
invisible shell first: he said that he was quite ready to give-an estimate of the! himself invisible—he could not approach that fleet im secrecy ; they would take 


prgbanle expense, but that he submitted to the consideration of the Commis-||the usual precautions—they would bave outside cruisers: how could he om 
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eape those ? The only anewer he had to make to that objection was, that he/jof his (Mr. D.’s) letters had been o ned, and Sir J nes f . 
should use cutters, schooners, and boats. On this it was objected, that there|/Mr. Duncombe’s motion was saw 141 to 51. aries = 


might be a strong tideway and a distance of three miles. He then said that 
he should use steamers. But the noise was urged as a serious consideration. 


On the 22d, Monday, a bill passed through committee in the House of Lords 
repealing a number of penal laws against Catholics. It was stoutly opposed 


That he sought to obviate by saying that he should use screw-steamers. It was||by the Bishop of London, who said it went to establish the supremacy of the 


asked, did he think that he could, under such circumstances, face a British 
fleet ? did he suppose that he could face them with schooners and cutters ! did 
he think he could buoy up the passage of the port with his shells without 


Pope in Great Britain and to destroy the Queen's authority in the Church. 
The bill was introduced by Lord Beaumont, and supported by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who gave some account of its provisions, as follows :—‘ By the act, 


the knowledge of the enemy? He admitted the difficulty was great, but)|which this bill sought to repeal, any person denying the Queen’ 
he maintained that he possessed the means of overcoming it. When the House!'was to be for the fret guilty of 


looked at all the conditions which he insisted on as necessary to the comple- 
tion of his objects, one could hardly refrain from exclaiming, that his schemes 


cond, guilty of a felony, and subject to the penalties of preamunire ; and f 
the third offence, he was to suffer the punishment of high treason. Now aha 


were a renewal of the old plan by which sparrows are to be caught—that of|/was the amendment which he had made in this bill? He had left the first penal- 


laying salt on their tails. As to chasing vessels, there certainly had been an 
experiment tried ; but after all, it had been very fairly described as a trial upon 
a punt in a fish-pond—a punt towed by an old horse. And what was the other 
experiment ! it was one certainly tried upon a larger vessel, towed by a steam- 
tug ; and there was a larger dose of the composition : but that was all ; the 
shells went along the tow-line—they could not miss—they went on each side 
= the bow of the vessel, and it was impossible that she should escape from 
them. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER confessed that, with Sir Hussey Vivian, he doubt- 
ed Lord Ingestre’s sanity in agitating the subject. He commented on weak 
points in Mr. Warner's case, especially the known existence of powerful but 
dangerous explosive substances, such as chloride of nitrogen. He read an ac- 
count of an experiment off Walmer Castle in 1805, very like the account of the 
recent one at Brighton ; only that the ship was known to have been destroy- 
ed by two large copper vessels filled with 200 pounds of gunpowder, and join- 
ed with a rope which crossed the ship’s cutwater. ‘‘ How did this former dis- 
covery work in practice ? 
ant ; and, having nothing better to do, I went as a volunteer on an expedition 
against the French flotilla under Sir Sidney Smith. We were sent in the most 
curious collection of boats that were ever known—the Gemini, the Cancer, and 
every other animal ; and we were sent to blow up the French flotilla at Bou- 
logne. We were under the orders of as gallant an officer as ever sailed, Cap- 
tainSeckem. It was on a November night ; we went in five or six boats ; 
our feet were chapped. There were pegs in the coppers to be thrown; if they 
dropped out, there was the dread of explosion : our teeth chattered with cold, 
our hearts quailed with fear lest the pegs should get out. Captain Seckem 
was determined that we should run close under the enemy ; and in getting so 
close, he ran us ashore—so there was a finish for that night. We went the 
second night ; we saw our own vessels off the harbour, and were going to blow 
them up by mistake for the enemy ; but they cried out lustily, and so we !eft 
them alone. We had no cutlasses ; we were wholly unarmed ; we were to 
blow up the enemy, or be taken, or get away. After we had changed the 
boats, the boatswain got frightened, for he saw the peg out. I ordered them 
to chuck the copper overboard, and overboard it went There was not one 
of the enemy touched so far Captain Seckem dropped down again. When 
we came alongside the vessel, he forgot to cast off ; the copper was hoisted, 
and out came the peg : the copper was thrown overboard ; and it kept up a 


I had just served my time and passed as a Lieuten-||/not to extend her conquests in the direction of Morocco or Tunis, an 


ty, which subjected the offender to the punishment affixed to misdemeanors— 
namely, fine and imprisonment ; but he struck out the second and third, the 
penalties of premunire and high treason. Could there be anything more ‘ab- 
surd than to maintain such punishments for such an offence in the present day ! 
(hear, hear.) He had alse struck out the severe penalties decreed against 
priests for saying mass, with many others. So that he did not think there was 
a single clause in the bill now to which a reasonable man would object. 

On the 30th, the bill to repeal certain penal laws against the Catholics was 
wer _ of committee, despite the Bishop of London, who again opposed it 
zealously. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Shiel moved for papers relating to the con- 
se and occupation of Algeriaby the French, and gave a long history of 
thuse events, contending that their effects were injurious to England Sir 
any remarks upon the subject, 
by France as well as non-inter- 
ledged 
t hoped 
no remarks would be made which would give occasion to retorts in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. The motion was negatived. 

On the 25th, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Aberdeen laid on the table 
the new code of instructions for the cruisers on the coast of Africa. 

_ Onthe 26th Lord Normanby moved an address to the Crown upon the sub- 
ject of the sanatory condition of the poor, with a view of establis ing a prin- 
ciple of justifiable interference where the public health demanded improvements 
in poor and crowded neighbourhoods, for the purpose of preventing contagion. 
He dwelt at much length on the melancholy condition of the dwellings of the 
‘poor in large towns, as deposed to in the evidence taken before the commis- 
sion appointed for the purpose of inquiry, and called upon their lordships to 
remedy that evil by agreeing to an address, pledging themselves to legislate 
upon the subject early in the next session of Parliament. The Dukes of Buc- 
cleugh and Wellington admitted the importance of the subject, but said there 
were great difficulties in the way of remedial action upon it. The Government 
would bring forward some measures in regard to it at the next session ; and 
under this pledge the motion for an address was not agreed to. 

In the House of Commons the poor law amendment bill was passed. 

In the House of Commons, on the 29th, the Government carried the 
reading of anvther bill designed to relieve the Catholics. I: seems that there 
is a board in Ireland for the regulation of bequests made for religious uses. 


Robert Peel opposed the motion, deprecatin 
and vindicating generally the course pursu 
ference of the British (fovernment.—He intimated that France was 


reat noise for some time, to our horror and astonishment. That was the whole 
istory of the thing, after twenty or thirty thousand pounds had been expend- 
ed, and we were almost blown up ourselves.” Mr. Warner always shied off 
his six-miles range, and returned to his invisible shell. ‘ I think that Govern- 
ment has given him a fair chance. I will give him another : I will tell him 
to go to Southsea Castle, and I will turn a ship out by the Havant Light ; and 
if he can blow a ship up there from the Castle, { shall be satisfied.” 
Mr. BROTHERTON objected to encourage such inventions, on moral 
unds ; and contributed his anecdote to disparage the present one. Captain 
arner might have sold his invention to Don Pedro for £500,000. ; but he 
would then, as now, have the money down first. During the Portuguese war, 
there was a battery which gave much trouble, and it was proposed to Captain 
Warner to destroy it. Captain Warner said he could do it. Opportunities 
were given to him, ard things provided for him ; and they went on from day 
to day and from week to week ; but nothing was effected—there was always 
something wanted. A gentleman acquainted with the whole of the facts bad 
written to him stating his conviction that Captain Warner could not effect what 
he declared hecould. 
Mr. WAKLEY understood Sir Robert Peel to <' that he was prepared to 
make an offer which should be satisfactory toMr. Warner. [Sir Robert Peel 
—* Hear, hear !”} He thought that he should have further opportunity ; 
though Government had done all that could be expected. 
Sir GEORGE COCKBURN could state exactly how the experiment at 
Brighton had taken place. He had an officer in a boat close to the two vessels, 
and the officer distinctly saw the one blown up. Arope with two buoys at- 
tached was thrown across her cutwater, the vessel then going at the rate of 
about three knots an hour ; these two buoys, by the impetus of the vessel, 
were forced under water ; and the tension of the rope attached to them either 
struck a hammer, or excited by other means the igniting power, andthe ves- 
sel blew up. ‘The officer who had reported to him, said . considered that the 
explosion was the effect of twe barrels of gunpowder. The nitrate of silver, 
and several other explosive materials, would produce the same effect. He 
trusted that any further experiments would be made ata long rauge. If Ca 
tain Warner could send a missile of that description five or six miles, he would 
be entitled to any reward that the Government could give. He, however, look- 
ed on the invisible shells as of no importance whatever. 
Lord INGESTRE having briefly replied, the motion for copies of corres- 
pondence was agreed to. 
PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
In the House of Commons, on the 18th of July, Mr. Duncombe made a com- 
plaint against the secret committee on opening letters at the post office. He 


| This board consists exclusively of Protestants, and the Government measure 
[proposes the < gg of ten commissioners by the Crown, five of whom 
shall be Catholics. The second reading was not carried without much op- 
position. 
On the 2d, in the House of Lords, the report of the secret committee on the 
post office (opening letters,) was brought up and ordered to be printed. 
(From our London Correspondent.) 
Lonpox, Aug. 3, 1844, 
Dear Sir,—There is so little of excitement or interest to narrate in the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs, that I had given up the intention of wri'ing by this pack- 
et, but having a few moments to spare, I deemed them not lost by devot-ng 
the time to the Anglo American. 
Parliament has been doing very little.—The Savings Banks Bill passed 
through committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having made an important 
alteration The Poor Law Amendment Bill was read a third time, and Sir J. 
Graham was deservedly complimented by all parties for the improvement which 
he had introduced, and the courteous bearing which he had exhibited through- 
out this most protracted discussion ef the session. The business of both 
Houses during this week has amounted to little more than the carrying forward 
the bills already before the House. Lord Ashley brought up his motion for the 
better regulation of pauper lunatics, and treated the subject with his usual 
earnestness and sincerity. Sir J. Graham said that the future government bill 
for this purpose would be specifically directed to the two points so powerfully 
recommended by Lord Ashley; the application of a curative process at the 
very commencement of the disease, and the careful separation of the curable 
from the incurable patients. I think he ought to have added a third object 
lequally expedient—that of appointing a proper master to these houses, instead 
of the sturdy, ignorant men to whom they are now committed.—lIt is the in- 
tention of the government to pass the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill through this sit- 
ting. It has had its second reading in the Lords. The Middlesex Session, 
County Coroners, Charitable Trust, and other minor bills are progressing. The 
importance of the Charitable Trust Bill cannot be better expressed than in the 
words efthe Lord Chancellor, its author—‘ My Lords, [ have only to add, that 
the annual income of these charitable trusts now exceeds £300,000.”’ It is 
expected that the — business of parliament will be disposed of by the 
end of next week. he parliament wiil not, however, be prorogued ; but the 


eomplained that—* Feeling himself pledged to prove that not only had the 
letters of foreign ministers been opened, but that a most unscrupulous use had 
been made of the power vested in the Secretary of State of opening letters ; 
that in fact a roving commission had been sent into the manufacturing districts 
forthe purpose of opening letters ; that his own letters had been opened, as 
well as great numbers of those of Mazzini and Stolzman ; he had attended 
the secret committee with a list of witnesses, and intimated the necessity of 
being himself present at their examination. This was refused by the com- 
mittee, and feeling that he was himself best qualified to conduct his own case, 


session will be continued to adjournment, til! the end of the month. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is, to afford time for receiving the reports of the judg- 
es, and making up the judgment of the House of pee 8 upon the Writ of Er- 
ror brought by Mr. O’Connel! and his feliow prisoners. excitement in this 
latter case has entirely subsided,—thanks to the energy of the government, 
Ireland was never in so quiet a state. Mr. O'Connell himself does not expect 
to receive any benefit from his application. He has commenced writing, in 
person, his §* Life and Times,” employing Mr. O'Neil Daunt as his amanuen- 
sis. There has been a gymnasium erected, in the prison, for the use of the prie 


he complained of the refusal, and moved that he should be allowed to be pre- 
sent while these witnesses were examined, pledging himself to the same se- 
crecy as each member of the committee.” After some conversational discus- 


soners. 
The French have again been at their disgraceful proceedings in Tahiti, hav- 
ing gone so far as to take the very house from the Queen, Pomare, and banished 


the British Consul, Mr. Pritchard, who is kept a close 


sion, in which Mr. Dancombe asked Sir James Graham pointedly whether ap 


had called forth the indignation of Sir Robert Peel in the House, and 1 have no 
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doubt, that the matter will not rest here. It requires something more than 
the paltry excuses of the French Government. 

e only intelligence of any pape from France is the following—* A) 
telegraphic des tch, dated from the bivouac of Sidi Taer, the 16th July, an- 
nounced that Marshal Bugeaud having been provoked by a fresh attack on the 

of the Moors, had completely defeated them and pursued them during 
three days’ march beyond Ouchda.”’ 

Spain still continues to be the theatre of a spreading revolt and of military 
executions. Every person arrested for Carlism, or sedition, is sent before a 
court-martial , tried the next or following day, and upon sentence, immediate- 
ly shot, in spite of all appeal to the civil courts. The editors of newspapers 
are, also, rigorously prosecuted. A report prevailed that Martial Law was again 
to be proclaimed throughout the country. ; 

An attempt was made, by shooting, to assassinate the King of Prussia, on 
the 26th July, by a burgomaster of a town that his Majesty was travelling 
through ; the shot glanced off his breast, without doing him any injury. The 
man was instantly arrested. 

A Sergeant of gendarmerie attempted to murder King Otho, but was run 
through by a bayonet of the sentinel. He is not expected to live. 

A letter from Naples, of the 19th July, states that the third son of the King 
of Naples, the Count de Castro Giovanni, is dead. Twenty-one of the Cala- 
brian insurgents have been sentenced to death, and six have already been exe- 
cuted. It is announced from Bologna that the capital sentence on M. Ciardin-} 
ghi has just been executed by the court-martial. ‘The execution, and the man- 
ner of it, (the unfortunate man was shot in the back,) created a very painful 
sensation. 

Portugal is in a state of national insolvency. The suppression of newspa- 
pers, col persecution of editors, seem to occupy the chief attention of Govern- 
ment. 

When will the Radicals of England and Ireland learn duly to estimate the 
blessings uf civil peace and established institutions? With the exception of 
our own happy country, all Europe appears to be about ta become the scene of 
martial law and public revolt 

The Overland Mail from Inaia and China arrived on the 30th ult., but brought 
nothing of importance. There had been a little tumult at Canton, but it was 
speedily quelled. 

I presume you wish to have a few miscellaneous items ere I close my letter. 

The accouchement of her Majesty is daily expected. The brother of the 
King of Prussia is about to visit England. The government has despatched a 
steamer for his use. Great excitement has been created by Captain Warner's 
invention for destroying ships; it beats Colt's submarine battery. For full 
particulars of Capt. W’s experiment at Brighton, I refer you te the te ager 
—the electro-magnetic telegraph is in operation from Paddington to Slough, a 
distance of 18 miles, and has been very successful. The markets are very 
firm, though money is scarce. Immense sales of Indigo took place last week. 
Mr. Goulburn'’s exchequer plans have tended to stre the stock market. 
Queen Adelaide has arrived from the continent, and taken up her abode at 


Bushy Park. The Aurora, Russian Frigate, arrived at Gravesend, bringing) |, 


before the formal close of the session. 

By all accounts the Repeal agitation is quietly subsiding ; the Rent which 
rose to upwards of £3000 immediately after Mr. O’Connell’s imprisonment took 
place, gradually diminished down to £1400, and £1000, at which last was the 
most recent quotation. Nor did the insolent expression of Mr. McNevin, who 
designated the English Flag “a felon flag,” produce any other effect than that 
of obliging him to retract the expression. Ireland is said to be in a more tran- 
quil state at the present juncture than she has been for many years; doubtless 
the followers of the Agitator will say that this is in accordance with his injunc- 
tion, but we believe it to be the consequence of those firm and determined 
measures which in the fullness of time were adopted by the government. 

There have been one or two exciting topics within the walls of Parliament 
of late, but they were not of vital importance, although possessed of certain 
local interest in the public mind. The first is the case of Capt. Warner's al- 
leged invention for the destruction of vessels, forts, &c., at immense distances, 
by secret and invisible means, and with absolute certainty and completion. 
We have given, elsewhere, some details of an experiment, and also of the 
imodest demand made by Capt. Warner for the communication. The accounts 
of this matter are calling forth the animadversions of the American Press, and 
by some the invention is thought to be of the nature of Colt’s, which was tried 
at Castle Garden last year so unsatisfactorily. Be that as it may we cannot 
help agreeing with the doubts of Sir Robert Peel as to the proved efficiency of 
the invention, and, even were it all that it professes to be, there is a selfishness 
in the amount demanded unworthy the feelings of a British officer. 

The second is the affair of Tahiti, concerning which we have before us an 
English and a French version. According to the former it appears that Queen 
Pomare has been shamefully coerced, and Mr. Pritchard, the Consul, was im- 
prisoned under the pretext that he was the leader of an Jnsurrection against 
the French Authorities. He was ill-treated by D’Aubigny, the French Com- 
mandant, but subsequently released through the intervention of Capt. Gordon, 
only on condition of his instantly leaving the island, and without being allowed 
to bring away any of his property or to take leave of his family. The insolence 
of D’Aubigny seems to have been excessive, and the conduct of Dupetit 
Thouars, the French Admiral, not much more moderate, but Capt. Nicholas 
compelled both of them to apologise for their conduct. The French account 
on the contrary assumes that those officials were acting under a proper authori- 
ty, and take high ground of remonstrance. The affair has created very consi- 
derable excitement in England ; not that it is in itself a matter of great conse- 
, nor do we conceive that it will affect the amicable relations of the two 


80 boxes of bullion, which have been deposited in the Bank of England vaults 
Sir Robert and Lady Sale, and daughter, landed at Lyme Regis last week, and 
were received with much enthusiasm. They are both enjoying excellent health. 
They attended the ball given by the Duke of Wellington, on the 30th ult.— 
Fruit is more plentiful this summer than it has been for some seasons, and so } 
suppose will be the Cholera.—A dreadful accident occurred here on Monday 
evening, July 22, by the breaking away of the Pier at Blackfriar’s Bridge. 
which caused the death of several persons by drowning. The details are too 
long to enter into full particulars. —By a letter from Dr Wolff, at Bokhara, it 
appears that Col. Stoddart and Capt, Conolly, (about whom so much excite- 
ment was created some time ago,) were executed at Bokhara, in June, 1842. 
—Sir Henry Hardinge and family embarked at Suez, on the 29th June, for Ma- 
dras and Calcutta.—A steamer has been sent for Lord Ellenborough.—A sta- 
tue of his late Majesty, King William Fourth, is in process of erection at the 
junction of Grace Church and King William Streets, near London Bridge.— 
Lord Heytesbury, the successor of Earl de Grey, was received in Ireland with 
every demonstration of satisfaction. A very satisfactory address has been pre- 
sented tu the late Lord Lieutenant.—The Great Western arrived this morning 
from New York.—The death of Lieut. Roberts, the mail agent, is much de- 
plored.—The Equestrian Statue of the Duke of Wellington, at the Royal Ex- 
change, is a miserable abortion, the only thing good about it, is the position of 
the Duke of Wellington. The horse is like any other animal, than a good one 
of the species inteoded. I think that stone would certainly have been better 
than the present material (bronze.)—As the mail is about closing | must con- 
clude, and subscribe myself, yours truly, H.M.M. 

P.S.—Mr. Pritchard has just arrived from Tahiti, having been liberated only 
on condition of immediately leaving the island. He had not time to secure his 
official papers, nor to bring his wife and children. The Queen was on board 
a British man-of-war. All her chiefs imprisoned and ribed. Shame on 
the government that would allow this act to pass unpunished. 

Murper or THE Hon. Erskine Murray ano Party —We are to 
learn from Hong-Kong Gazette, of the 23d of April, that Commander the Hon. 
Erskine Murray, who had proceeded with a couple of vessels to Borneo to form 
a settlement there, and to establish friendly relations, was a and treach 
erously murdered, with several of his party, by the Sultan of Coti. 
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The Mail Steamer Acadia, from Liverpool to Boston, via Halifax, brings ow 
English files to the 4th inst., inclusive ; their contents, although generally sa- 
tisfactory, are not of peculiar interest. 

Her Majesty had taken up her abode at Windsor, and was in the daily custom} 
of taking gentle exercise ; her accouchement was daily expected. 

The Cotton market still continued somewhat dull, with a tendency to lower 
Prices, but there is no sensible difference as to quotation. Woollen and Metal- 
lic manufactures on the contrary were in considerable demand both at home and 

The Parliamentary session is in fact concluded, but the prorogation had not 
taken place in consequence of the desire to have the opinion of the Judges i 


countries ; but here has nevertheless been a great public insult, offered both to 
the authorities and to the Flag of Great Britain, a British Consul has been 
treated with gross indignity, and the ruler of Tahiti has been subjected to 
mortifications and wrong. Parliamentary indignation has been uttered and Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen have been put upon the alert in consequence. 
{t is a vexed question for Mr. Guizot, for the war party in France will harrass 
him on the subject, nevertheless we believe in his firmness, and hardly think that 
they will either be able to run him into hostilities or turn him out. 
The news of the Old Continent generally, will be found in the usual columns 
of the latest intelligence, or in the Summary which has been forwarded by our 
London Correspondent. — 
A friend of ours, at present at Paris, writes concerning the Fete on the An- 
niversary of The Three Days, that “ there was a display of fire works, and il- 
luminations upon a scale so grand, as to surpass all imagination ; it is computed 
that one half the adult population of the city was present to view the scene ; 
the people were so thronged together that twelve or fourteen lives were lost by 
being thrown down and trampled upon.” , 
Respecting trade and its prospects, the weather, &c. he proceeds thus : 
“ Business throughout England has been good in general and continues so ; 
the Woollen business has been brisk this season, not only for the American 
trade, but extensive orders have come from China, and the demand for the 
home trade has been exceedingly favourable. I may say generally that the 
Manufactures of England are in a flourishing state; Iron is getting up very 
much in price, and the demand for steel is greater than can be supplied, manu- 
factured Stee! and Iron also are in great request. 
“The Weather in England has been remarkably dry for eight or ten weeks, 
more so indeed than has been known for eighteen years past; this has caused 
very many of the Woollen Mills in Yorkshire to stop work for want of water, 
and the Hay crop throughout the whole country is very short, not averaging 
move than half acrop, if so much. The Barley, Oats, and Wheat Crops will 
be good, the weather having been so very fine to ripen them, and get them in, 
which they have done or are doing now, not only in the South of England but 
‘u that part of France between Dieppe and Paris.” 
A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO TORONTO, (CANADA WEST,) 
AND HOME BY WAY OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
(Concluded.) 

Ere we indulge in the rapturous astonishment which the mighty Niagara is 
calculated to call forth, let us be allowed to speak of another kind of emotion, 
in which we know that every true lover of his country will sympathise with us. 
For the last four days we had seen, at every look around, the Meteor flag of 
Britain waving in the Breeze ; and our heart beat thick, and the days of other 
years came crowding with their recollections tumultuously, and the associations 
of childhood, and the earliest acts of our manhood’s days became again fresh 
in the memory ; and as we pronounced ourself a Briton in every the minutest 

of the term, whole years seemed to disappear and we became, for the 
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ht, so much the younger. We say this without the fear of censure from, thunder into the depth below, sweeping the animate and the inanimate be- 
any patriotic heart of the land in which we dwell, and under whose laws we | fore it, caused an mvoluntary shudder. 
receive protection and support ; for what Patriotic American, what Patriot of | The American side of the Falls, though presenting uothing like the sublimi- 
any country,does not feel aud acknowledge kindred emotions after absence from ty of the Canadian side, is far superior in point of elegance, and in the number 
his native soil? The beautiful appea! of Scott, so appropriate that the quota-| of picturesque beauties. The Horse-shoe Fall is the Homer, and the American 
tion of it has become trite, may still be vsed because a stronger cannot be Fall is the Virgil, of Cataracts ; the former is the warhorse in the fury of his 
found— career, the latter is the highly-managed animal in the pride of his strength and 
beauty. ‘The Rapids above the American Falls have much that is romantic in 
Who never to himself hath said pa the midst of much ‘hat is terrific in their character, and there is a pleasing sen- 
stay native tend? vee sation felt in crossing them, over a light but well constructed bridge, to a large 
If such there be let him stand accursed among good citizens and true subjects.’ isjand which divides the Falls in their great national distinction. Nothing, 
Amen! . | however, that we could say within the limited bounds to which we have here to 
this “ por end submit could do justice to the remarkable scenes of this vicinity ; and, as we 
wom to the city of iviagara, an were under a kind of necessity to tear ourselves away from their fascination, 
first and return to our ordinary duties then, so must we now cut short a description 
of the brave General Brock, its scathed and shattered form stretched to | , ee ‘ : 
the gallant soldier whose exploits shall long live in history, and a witness of Clifton The 
wreaked | its of Mr. Griffin, the worthy proprietor, deserve it. Most emphatically we 
estic ruin, as it stands, tells atruer and certainly a more varied lesson, than, 
, PITH Botrae | to abundance which groans upon its tables, and the almost ubiquity of its own- 
that the evidence is too strong of its liability to perish ere long, else would the er wheresoever he is wished for to administer to a want or a wish on the part 
In that immense mansion we left no fewer than 600 persons, many 


noble subscription recently made for its re-erection have been a matter to be! ohn guest. 
of them of the highest grade of society, yet there was no more confusion than 


deprecated rather than to be proud of. 
in a well regulated private mansion. Success to it, we earnestly wish, and 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead | 


In little more than an hour after landing at Queenston we arrived at the oa 
nificent Clifton House, commanding a full view of the Falls from one shore to, »ow—good bye to it for the present. 
the other. It was nearly 10 o’clock in the evening when we arrived, but there), Leaving the Clifton about two o'clock in the afternoon, we came by railroad 
was a bright full moon shining, and we could not reconcile it to our conscience ty Queenston, from whence we passed across the river immediately in a 
to go to bed and leave the sight of the Falls to the following morning. A party) boat to Lewiston, on the American side, and just in time to get on board the 
of us resolved upon a hasty exploration of beauties, and we were well repaid) Rochester, a fine American Lake steamer, bound downwards ; as was purposed 
for the determination. _ | to vary our travelling a | ttle, by steaming to Oswego, and travelling about 38 

Proceeding up the Canadian shore we soon got into the region of spray which) oy 40 miles from thence to Syracuse, by Canal boat. The change was agreea- 
arose in huge volumes from the mass of waters thrown down at the horse-shoe) p\¢, though we thereby were a little longer in getting homeward. The Roches- 
fall, and which very soon drenched us as completely as if we bad been out half) per reached Oswego on the following morning at 5 4... We had had a good 
an hour in a thunder shower. But, passing on, and the moon being full in our’ night’s rest upon the passage and had enjoyed that comparatively rare yet beau- 
front, we turned suddenly round and beheld a most beautiful lunar Rainbow.’ ify) sight,—the moon just dipping the lower limb of her disc in the lobe ee 
The colours were clear, vivid, and distinct, though softer and more delicate! Lers in the west, as the similar limb of the sun emerged above the eastern ho- 
than those from the solar light, and the bow was bent until it touched the shore) 5:04 Calm and placid, everything seemed in beautiful repose except those lu- 
at our feet, at an immense depth below us. Over our heads all was serene,’ minaries, one of which became gradually submerged and the other kept ascend- 
cloudless, silent—yet inaudibly and impressively speaking; close by us was’ ing into the heavens, and our boat which kept plashing along in steady onward- 
the immense volume of water unceasingly rolling over the wide extent of rocks ‘ness to its place of destination. 
into the boilmg gulph below, their thundering and monotonous accents ever) At Oswego we had an early breakfast and started upon our Canal route at 7 
breaking the holy calm above, and the clouds of spray like fleecy clouds rising: 4. u. As achange it wasan agreeable though a slow mode of travelling, and 
ambitiously as if to claim the right of again becoming vapour in the atmosphere, would scarcely do, for a continuance, in these days of “haste, post haste.” 
but falling in the gentle but penetrating rain, of which the rapt spectator had ‘Ten mortal hours were taken up in the passage over 38 miles of distance, in 
become altogether unmindful. | the course of which we passed through twenty-two locks, and we were in a 

The common observation is a correct one, that there is somewhat ofa feeling) measure debarred from going ashore to walk a mile or two, on account of the 
of disappointment experienced upon first sight of the Cataract of Niagara. The excessive heat of the weather. However there were amusements on board, 
whole is seen, as in a picture ; and it is that ocular grasp of the whole which! and conversation also was unflagging, consequently we arrived at Syracuse at 
apparently reduces the grandeur and magnitude of this glorious object. But) 5 jn the evening without having been much wearied. The last thyee miles of 
the idea has only temporarily fallen, to more than rise again. Jt is when the this route was indeed interesting, as we passed through the extensive Salt 
visiter comes to examine it in detail that he becomes struck with astonishment! Works of Salina where an immense business in that article is carried on. 
at its vastness, and the poor human being feels a consciousness of his own hil-|) From Syracuse to Albany by Rail Road, and from Albany to New York by 
tleness in the scale of created things. And indeed the successive sights of) Steamboat completed our tour, a most delightful one it was, and leaving im- 
stupendous objects would have the effect of dismaying poor werms in compa- pressions of delight and satisfaction that can never be eradicated. From what 


rative size, as we are, were it not for the comforting reflection that in the eye 
of Omnipotent gooduess great and little measure not. To Him, to whom “ a 
thousand years are but as yesterday,”—to Him 

“* Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall,” 
what avails the magnitude of matter, as compared with the expansive mind or 
immortal soul! These are the thoughts which happily Niagara can suggest, 
and thus while the eye is charmed the heart is rejoiced. 

But it was in the broad glare of the next day that all the splendour and ma- 

jesty of these mighty falls were brought to view. Then it was that standing 


on the Table Rock, close to the most bulky volume of water that was poured|| 


into the abyss below, and after actually touching it as it fell over the edge of 
the precipice, that the mind being allowed “ample room and verge” soon left 
the more common things of earth and expanded its ideas into unlimited vast- 
ness. The longer we stood contemplating the never-failing, still supplied, 
quantities from above, which still seemed not to increase those which were be- 


we have seen, in merely passing through the centre of the State at Railroad 
speed, we are assured that it well deserves its cognomen of “The Empire 
State ;” for, the rich soil of its vallies. the skilful cultivation everywhere ex- 
hibited, the numerous busy and flourishing towns, the numerous and varied ma- 
nufactures, the splendid public works favorable to national prosperity,—to say 
nothing of the wonders of nature which are continually presented to the view, 
fill the mind with astonishment, particularly when it is recollected that three 
centuries ago the whole area of this extensive region was one dense and dark 
forest, thinly inhabited by the savage, and that even now not more than one- 
‘third of it is cleared and in cultivation. 

There is, however, one sore evil to which travellers are subject on the route 
we have described. It consists in the swarms of cabmen, porters, and other 
‘applicants for employment who absolutely obtrude themselves on the passen- 
gers, at the wharfs and the Rail Road stations, to such a degree that the way- 
farers become in danger both as to themselves and their property. The nvi- 
sance is far beyond description, and loudly calls for an effectual reform ; in the 


neath, the whole scene appeared to enlarge in magnitude, the senses became) present state of things it is little better than an offered facility to thieves and 

absorbed, and a sort of giddy ecstacy ensued. Then also it was that, turning impostors ; and yet surely persons properly authorised might be able to reform 

our backs to the sun, a solar rainbow was visible as refracted through the mist) it altogether, without entrenching on the convenience of the necessary help re- 


thrown up from the water, far transcending any Iris which we have ever wit- 
nessed through the ordinary phenomenon of a thunder shower ; the measure of 
the arc, too, being sv greatly increased as to include nearly three-fourths of the 
circle, and one end of the chord being almost at our very feet, or at least im- 
mediately under them on the level below the falls. To go under the greatest 
sheet was the next step, or rather between it and the rocks over wh ch it leaped ; 
this, mdeed, added vastness to vastness to an inconceivable extent, and then 
upon emerging from that slippery and confusing position, and looking upwards, 
to find that the immense Table Rock far overhung the place where we stood, 
and had every appearance of being easily and speedily loosened, when it might 


quired by travellers at the end of their several journeys. 
| 

*,* We would call the attention of all who are interested in the cause of 
sound Education to the advertisement of Rey. Mr. Huddart, in our present 
number. We have lrad frequent occasion, founded on ample experience, to 
speak in teruis of admiration of that gentleman's establishment and plans. We 
forbear to enlarge at present thereon, but shall shortly endeavour to give a full 
description of the new edifice, offices, and conveniences which have been re- 
cently erected under his personal inspection and approval for educational pur 


poses. 
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1844. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


The grand “ Home and Home” match of Cricket between Eleven mem- 
bers of the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, and Eleven members of 
Union Cricket Club of Philadelphia, has been fully arranged. The first mateh 
will be commenced on Tuesday, Sept. 10th, ensuing, on the St. George's 
Cricket ground, near the Bloomingdale road, and the Return Match will be 


commenced on Monday the 30th of the same month, on the ground of the)! 


Union Club, at Camden. Both are in high spirits, and there is the best under- 
standing and feeling between the friendly antagonists. Some good playing is 
expected, and so far as we can learn, the odds are rather in favour of the Phil- 
adelphians. 

A “Home and Home”’ match has also been arranged between Seven Juniors 
of the Philadelphia Union Club, with four Senivars added thereto, aud Eleven 
gentlemen of the Brooklyn Star Club. The first match will probably come off) 
on the St. George’s Cricket Ground (N. Y ) on the same week that the match 
above reported shall take place, and the Return match,on the like week, at the 
Union Clab ground at Camden. 

There is also a report, or at least a belief, that the Second Eleven of the St. 
George's and of the Union Club, will try their strength against each other, so 
that there is every probability of a severe campaign in Cricket during the 
month of September. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Musical connoisseurs will be glad to learn that Mr. Henry Phillips, the cele- 
brated Basso Cantante, is now on his way to the United States, and will pro- 
bably be here about the middle of next month. Asa vocalist Mr. Phillips has 
long stood unrivalled in his department, and the best description we can give 
of his style is to say that we consider him to be the Viewxtemps of Bass Sing- 
ing. He is not vociferous or coarse but highly polished and classical ; his taste 
is pure and elegant, and in the concert room he may be considered as a splendid 
abstraction of bass vocalism rather than a mere artist liable to imperfections in 
execution. 
on improving according to popular account we can imagine what he is now. 

Mr. Millet has just published at his Music Saloon, 329 Broadway, 

Tue Cevesratep Poikas, now somuch in vogue at the fashionable soirées 
in London, Paris, Vienna, &c. These ere five in number, and they are com- 
posed by Jullien, Herz, Offenbach, and Wolff ; they are all elegant as motifs, 
and simple and easy in execution. This very fashionable dance is now adopt- 
ed to a degree amounting to a furore, consequently compositions, expressly in- 
tended for the purpose are in great demand. ‘The set before us deserve to be 
distinguished. 


To the Editor of the Anglo American. 
LONDON MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Lonpon, Aug. 1, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—As I know that your paper is devoted to musical as well as gene-'| 


ral intelligence, I think that a few scraps from the Musical affairs of this great 
metropolis will not prove uninteresting. 
The principal intelligence of interest in this department is the debut of Mo- 


riani, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, who has undoubtedly established his reputation), 


asthe greatest tenor in the world, not excepting the, until now, unrivalled 
Tamburini. He made his appearance as Edgardo in Lucia de Lammermoor, 
and the character in his hands exhibited points and merits which were never 
before discovered. His voice is one of immense power and compass, and at 
the same time is remarkably soft and sweet, as well as very forcible. Such 
was his success, that the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. He was 
repeatedly called for, and coming forward with Persiani, as Lucia. he made a 
very neat and appropriate speech. 
took his benefit, appearing as Gennaro in Lucrezia Borgia, which was played 
for the first time in some years. Powerful as he was in Lucia, his support of 
that character could not compare with his performance of that of Gennaro. [1 
will here remark that his acting is on a par with his singing, both of which are, 
if anything can be, perfect.) It was certainly a masterpiece. In the opening! 
scene, with his mother, the infamous Lucrezia, (Grisi,) he displayed a pee 
and skill unequalled. Some moments elapsed, ere the audience recovered from 
the trance, into which they were thrown ; but one feeling pervaded the house 
—it seemed as though they had been listening to supernatural powers. 
pen cannot do justice to the applause which succeeded. He has been re-en- 
gaged for four nights. ’ 

Several of the artistes of the company have been taking their benefits. A 
very full house greeted Grisi on her appearance as Desdemona, on the night of 
her benefit. Her great scena, “* Vi maladico,” was grand and tragic. But 


praise of her, is superfluous. Mario was certainly very superior as O¢://o. His}| 


duett with Fornasari, as Jago, was admirably and clasically executed. Puzzi, 
the celebrated player on the Curnet-d-piston, was the next on the benefit list ; 
the performance was Anna Bolena, which was admirably supported by the prin- 
cipal members of the company. Lablache as the * bluff King Hal,” was 
majestic, and gave his parts to perfection. Puzzi himseif delighted the au- 
dience with solos on his favourite, which he manages with much ease, though} 
his high notes are not quite so clear as they should be. He was encored in one 
piece, of h.s own composition. The entertainment concluded with a favourite 
ballet, in which Fanny Elssler and Cerito appeared. A remarkably full b 
y= Fanny Elssler, who took her benefit last Thursday night, 25th July. 

t Gazza Ladra was played for the first time this season With Grisi as 
Ninnetia this beautiful work of Rossini’s can always be heard with delight. 
Her : Di Piacer,” and the preghiere, when she is led to execution, the former 
so brilliant and EE mat a latter so softly subdued, are the most per- 
fect specimens of the lyric drama. For such a Podesta as Lablache we might 

ok in vain. His comic embarrassment and bis inflexible malice are alike 
given to perfection. Fernando is, perhaps, after Belisario, the character which 
most suits Fornasari. That tremulousness of the voice, which he never loses,| 


The Anglo American. 


We have not heard him for many a year now, but if he has gone) 


After an engagement of four nights, he! 


My|! 


lseems well to accord with the veteran soldier, and for that intense feeling, and 
for that forcible style of acting, which are his characteristics, he has here ample 
loppattunity. He dresses the part so perfectly that it is impossible tu recognise 
in his appearance the Fornasari of other operas. Mario sang sweetly as Gio- 
wenetto, though his voice is still not free from huskiness. Pippo was played by 
'Favanti, whose verse in the duett * Ebben par mia memoria was encored. The 
jmagnificent concerted pieces with which the opera abounds, were excellently 
jperformed, and it could hardly have been played to greater satisfaction. 

| In the dancing, there was in the first place the Minuet de la Cour, between 
Fanny Elssler and Cerito, between the acts of the opera, and was danced to 
admiration by those incomparable artistes. It is in the Giana, however, that 
Cerito ‘comes out.” It was honored with an encore, and two showers of bou- 
quets. ‘Tne ballet divertissement of La Paysanne Grande Dame, is solely sup- 
ported by Fanny Elssier. Were a less excellent pantomimist in the character 
of the paysanne, it would not be endured for half an hour. A pasde charac- 
tére is introduced, called La Béarnaise. It is of the Gitana genus, and would 
not be remarkable were it not for the fire which Elssler infoses into it. The 
piece is too long for its substance ; much of the dancing of the corps de ballet 
might be omitted ; there was some disapprobation manifested at the tedious 
parts ; but the inimitable Fanny brought it to a successful close, an was anani- 
mously called before the curtain, as she had been, with Cerito, after the Minuet 
de la Cour. 

To-night is devoted to Cerito’s benefit, the opera for the occasion being Jl 
Barbiére, with Lablache as Bartolo, and Fornasari as Figaro,--also the second 
Act of Lucia, in which Moriani re-appears. Several popular dances are an- 
nounced. Thus much for the Opera. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a grand Ball and Concert last night, at Aps- 


ley House, and the following artistes contributed to the evening's eatertain- 


rio, Lablache, and Fornasari,—and Puzzi, Lindley, and Dragonetti. 
,Castellan has been delighting the Londoners and Her Reajecty, with her 
jsweet tones. She is now in Paris. Ernst has been giving Concerts, assisted 
iby Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and Dobler, and Miss Dolby, and Herr Standig}. 
\Miss Romer, Miss Betts, and Leffler are playing English Opera at the Surrey 


here last week in a Liverpool packet. They are making arrangements to re- 
\turn to the United States immediately, having been so successful there. The 
Se- 
up for provincial tours in the course of the autumn. 
Gnisi, Favanti, Mario, and F. Lablache, who will per- 
form operas at various places, including Dublin. The second will, we believe, 
\consist of Persiani, Salvi, and Fornasari, under the able guidance of Puzzi. 
‘The third will be more of an instrumental party, with Sivori at its head. Wil- 
‘son, with his Scottish, and Lover, (both of whom have been giving morning and 
‘evening entertainments here with great success,) with his Irish melodies, will 
faete very extensive tours including Ireland and Scotland. Balfe’s new ope- 
ira, entitled “* Les Quatre Fils Aymon,”’ has been produced with great success, 
lat the ra Comique, at Paris. Ernst, the distinguished violinist, left town 
\last week for Havre. He will return to London at the beginning of the win- 
ter. Staudigl, the unrivalled basso, also departed last week for Vienna. I be- 
‘lieve this is all the musical intelligence | can glean. 
| In Dramatic Affairs, the state of things is very barren. All eyes are direct- 
‘ed to the American coast, awaiting with anxiety the return of Macready to 


new dance, the Polka, has created quite a furore both here and at Paris. 
'veral parties are 
|The first will consist o 


it has fallen. Covent Garden is to be sold for any or every purpose. Well 
may you exclaim, ** O tempora, O mores,”—** how are the mighty fallen!” Te 
\what a state has the legitimate drama descended. Verily, I believe, it will re- 
| quire a stronger arm than the iron one of Macready to raise it from its degraded 
|position. At the Haymarket they are playing Gentee! Comedy, with Farren, 
/Charles Mathews, and wife, (Mme. Vestris.) After a great deal of shortening 
land prening the new prize comedy by Mrs. Gore, Quid Pro Quo, has been 
‘played at tnis house. At the St. James Theatre, Mdile. Dejazet has just con- 
icladed an engagement. The minor theatres are very poor. The Lyceum, 
junder Mrs. Keeley, is rather good. That and the Strand. Theatre are playing 
|Martin Chuzzlewit in opposition to each other. Kirby, of New York, has just 
\concluded an engagement at the Surrey, where they are now playing English 
‘operas. The two or three other theatres that are open are all playing specta- 
icles, et id genus omne. Charles Kemble has been giving readings from Shak- 
speare, which were well attended. : 

| As my space is filled I must conclude, and remain, yours truly, H.M.M. 


Che Drama. 


Bowery Tueatrre.—A very capital hit has been made at this house in the 
production of a piece called * Putnam, or the Iron Son of °76,”" the subject 
may easily be understood from the title, but the main incident, that of a mira- 
‘culous feat by his horse is the feature which gives it the extraordinary popularity 
\which it enjoys. Crowds nightly flock to witness this piece, and it is likely to 
vhave as greatarun as the far-famed “ Mazeppa.” Besides the “ Putnam, 

‘the celebrated romance of “ Fortunio, and his seven gifted servants,” is in 


‘course of performance ; this last continues to be a great favorite. 


ness ; Mr. Mitchell brings them up at this delighful place of recreation, with 
\the absolute certainty of their success, and he is not mistaken. His latest re- 
vival is “ Stars at the Astor,” which was always well received in its early ca 
Ireer, and which, as usval with Mitchell, he has cut and contrived to suit the pas- 
sing humours of the hour. With this, “The Polka,” and “ The Yellow 
Dwarf,” he certainly does contrive “to drive dull care away,” and numerous 
are the patients who submit themselves to his treatment. 


the day ; but though the titles are similar, the structure of the drama was some- 


what different ; in fact, the two “ Putnams’’ may say of each other “ another 
yet the same.” 


of the charming Miss Nelson, whose too brief engagement has just terminated, 


valente of Mr. J. P. Addams. 


ments: Mmes Grisi and Persiani, and Mrs. A. Shaw,—Signori Moriani, Ma- 


— shores, to rescue ** Old Drury,” from the state of somnolency into which . 


CuaTuam Tueatre.—Here also, as at the Bowery, “ Putnam” is the lion of ° 


and this house now rejoices in the “ Palmas Serenaders,”” and thejhistrionic . 


‘Theatre. Miss Romer does not intend visiting America. The Seguins arrived | 


| Garpexn.—The “ Olympic” pieces seem to enjoy a perennial fresh- 


But the name itself was attraction enough to the audiences, | 
and each of the theatres enjoyed its full share of popularity and profit. Bu - 
the “ Putnam” of the Chatham has ceased ; it gave way to the fascinations — 
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Che Anglo American. 


Aucust 24, 


*,* We may uow begin to indulge anticipation of Park doings. We hear 
that Mr. Simpson has not been idle whilst in England, and that he is now on, 


without pur. : Lieut. C.E. SSudbousis fom the Ist Ft: Lieut. G. D. Hutton, 
from the 18th Ft.: Lieut. H. J. Egan, from the 55th Regt. ; Lieut. G. Webb, 
from the 40th Ft. : Lieut. A. W. Gordon, from the Ist Ft.: Ensign R. C. 


his return with a very considerable accession of strength for the regular drama.|/p, dgeon, from the 75th Ft.: Ens.E ‘Tf. Wickham ; Ens. W. J. Hudson 


One artist, of high reputation, engaged by him has already arrived ; we allude 
to Mr. Anderson, who in the réie of tragedy is greatly lauded by the London 
critics, and Mr. Simpson is said to have with him in the Great Western, Miss 
Clara Ellis, an excellent artiste, of the upper range of the drama, and very 
handsome. Mr. and Mrs. Diott, the former a tragedian, and the latter an able. 
* actress of all-work,” are on their way ; and in the Garrick are Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherret. Here then is novelty, and we desire to believe that here are both va- 
riety and excellence. It is said that Mr. Anderson will make his bow on the 
first night as Othello, with Mr. Diott as Jago, and Miss Ellis as Desdemona. 
It is reported that Madame Albertazzi is coming out, but as we do not hear of 
any other musical strength, we must suppose that she comes under engagement 
with Seguin, or else for Italian Opera. 


Literary Notices. 


GramMar or THE Greek Lancuace —By C. Anthon,L.L.D.—New York : 
Harpers. There is one thing about this work which ought prima facie to re- 
commend it to Scholars and the teachers of youth, and which we doubt not 
(though we have not had time to examine it) will be well confirmed by expe- 
rience of its merits. It is the simple and candid position which the author 
takes on himself, in announcing the book as one founded on the authority of 
other mighty names there mentioned by himself. Your true scholar can afford 


to do this, and it never militates against his condition to acknowledge the au- | 


thorities of learned contemporaries. This is by far the most copious Greek, 
Grammar that we have ever met with in this country, entering not only into} 
the evidence but into many of the niceties of the most nice of languages, and | 
we cannot too strongly recommend it both to families and instructors. 

Lire or Anprew Jackson. No. V.—By Amos Kendall—New York :| 
Harpers. The present number of this interesting work is now advanced to one, 
third of itscompletion. The life of the venerable ex-president has been al 
moving one, and apart from all political considerations, has been an useful 
one to his country. It is sure to be read with interest by all classes of so- 
ciety. 

Tue Mirror Lisrary. No. XXX. The number before us of this excel-. 
lent series contains two able dramas written by one of the accomplished editors. 
N. P. Willis, Esq., consisting of ‘ Bianca Visconti,” and ‘“ Tortesa the Usur- 
er.” Wehave always thought very highly of these two plays, considered 
separately and on their own individual merits ; but our admiration is increased 
upon perceiving them to be parts of a more enlarged plan of moral illustration, 
and finding them to be “‘ Two ways of dying for a husband.” 

Tue Motuer’s MepicaL ADVISER, AND THE Puystotocy or HeaLtu.— 
New York: Wilson & Co.—These two works are of much popular utility. 
The former is by the active Coroner of Middlesex, [England,] Thos. Wakley, 
and the latter by Dr. Jonathan Pereira. They come home to family use, and| 
may be studied with advantage in the domestic management. 

Woman; as Vircin, Wirz, anp Motuer, By Rev. Josiah Colton, D. D. 
New York: Wilson & Co.—We have here another work, which comes entire- 
ly home to the fireside-circle. The three great divisions of the subject are of) 
first rate importance, and, inasmuch as it makes woman of first rate influence’ 
in the wisdom and happiness of the human race, so does the consideration of 
the text herein contained, become well worthy of being carefully pondered 
and acted upon. 


War Orricer, July 26.—6th Foot: Lt. C. H. Dowker, from the 53d Ft., to 
be Lt. v. F. Bristow, who rets. on h.-p. of the 3d Foot. 8th Foot: Serg. G. 
Corry to be Ens., Tory ty v. Maher, appt. to the 61st Ft. 14th Foot: C.. 
C. Newman, Gent. to be Ens., without pur. v. Boxer, appt. to the 80th Foot.| 
18th Foot: Ens. J. G. Wilkinson, from the 49th Foot, to be Lt. without pur.,| 
v. Hutton, appt. to the 6lst Ft. 26th Foot: Gent. Cadet C. E. Preston, from| 
the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ens., without pur. v. Duperier, prom. in the 80th Ft. 
49th Foot: Gent. Cadet J. F. Cust, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without pur., v. Wilkinson, prom. in the 18th Ft. 53d Foot: Major W. G. 
Gold to be Lt. Col. without pur. ; Brevet Major J. L. Black to be Major, vice 
Gold ; Lt. W. Follows to be Capt. v. Black. To be Lts. without pur. : Lt. J. 
Dowman, from the 40th Foot; Lt. C. F. Wedderburne, from the 7th Ft. ; Lt. 
R. N. Clarke, from the 94th Foot ; Lt.T. Mowbray, from the 3d W.I. Regt. ; 


Lt. J. Morpeth, from the 57th Ft.; Lt. W. F. Waldegrave, from the 3d Ft. v.|| Capt. D. O’Brien, from h.-p Royal Staff Corps, to be Capt. v. B. J. Knig' 


Dowker, appt. tothe Sth Foot; Lt. M. H. Oldfield, from the 89th Foot, vice 
Mytton, who exchs.; Ens. G. R. Hopkins, from the 76th Foot; Ens. Sir C. 
Ww. C. Burton, Bart. ; Ens. J. Breton; Ens. G. N. Micklethwait ; Ensign the 
Hon. F. W. H. Fane. To be Ens. without per : Gent. Cadet M. M‘Creagh, 
from the Royal Mil. Coll. v. Sir C. Burton; W. 

H. Buck, Gent. v. Micklethwait ; J. M‘Kenzie, Gent. v. Fane. To be Adjt 
with the rank of Ensign: Serg.-Major W. Dunning, v. Follows, prom. 60th 
Foot: Brevet Col. the Hon. Henry Dundas from half pay 83d Foot, to be Lt. 


Ens. C. R. Platt ; Ens. H. E.H. Brunside.—To be Ens. without pur : Ens. 
.C. L. Maher, from the 8th Ft. v. Wickham ; Gent. Cadet E. S. Powys, from 
ithe Ryl. Mil. Coll. vy. Hudson ; J. St. G. Lewen, Gent. v. Platt ; G. A. Bace, 
\Gent. v. Burnside.—75th Ft : Gent. Cadet W. Meynell, from the Ryl. Mil. 
\Coll. to be Ens. without pur v. Dudgeon, prom. in the 61st Ft.—76th Ft : 
Gent. Cadet B. Rising, from the Ryl. Mil. Coll to be Ens. without pur. v. Hop- 
kins, prom. in the 53d Ft.—77th Ft : Gent. Cadet F. Kennedy, from the Ry). 
‘Mil. Coll. to be Ens. without pur. v. Colleton, prom. in the 22d Ft.—80th Ft : 
Maj. T. Bunbury to be Lieut.-Col. without pur.; Brevet-Maj. J. W. Nunn, to 
be Maj. v. Bunbary ; Lieut. J. Lightbody to be Capt. v. Nunn.—To be Lieuts. 
without pur.—Lieut. J. Cumming, from the 4th Ft : Lieut. E. Hardinge, from 
the 39th Ft: Lieut. R. Crawley, from the 3d Ft : Lieut. T. R. Hickson, from 
the 55th Ft: Lieut. G. D. Pitt, from the 5¥th Ft: Ens. C. Duperier, from 
the 27th Ft: Ens. A. T. Welsh ; Ens. E. A. Holdichi ; Ens. G. S. Young ; 
Ens. W. Hunter.—To be Ens. without pur. Ens. B. H. Boxer, from the 14th 
Ft. v. Welsh ; Gent. Cadet S. A. Kershaw, from the Ryl. Mil. Coll. v. Hol- 
dichi ; G. C. Robertson, Gent. v. Young: J. L. Fraser, Gent. v. Hunter.— 
89h Ft: Lieut. J. F. F. Mytton, from the 53d Ft. to be Lieut. v. Oldfield who 
echs.—Memorandum.—The commission of Assist.-Commissary Gen. C. Mil- 
ler has been can. from the 19th March 1844, he having been allowed to re- 
ceive a commutation in lieu of the half-pay of his rank. 

Jury 30th.—I1st Drag. Gds.: Capt. T. Smales, from the 3d West I. R., to 
be Paym., v. D. S. C. Maclaurin, who rts. on h.-p —4th D .: Serg.-Maj. 
T. Clarke to be Cor. without purch.—5th Drags. : Cor. C. Holder to be Lieut. 
by purch. v. Barnett, who rts.; T. J. Bridge, Gent. to be Cor. by purch., v. 
‘Holder.--12th Light Drags. ; Capt. E. Pole to be Maj. by purch. v. Brevet 
Lieut. Col. Barton, who rts. ; Lieut. S. A. Capel to be Capt. by purch. v. Pole; 
Cor. C. S. A. Thellusson to be Lieut. by purch. v. Capel; Cor. R. E. Fuller- 
ton, from the 16th Light Drag. (Ridingm.) to be Cor. without purch. ; J. A. 
Digby, Gent. to be Cor. by purch. v. Thellusson; Cor. J. De Montmorency 


||M. Prior to be Adjt. v. Capel prom.—1!5th Light Drags.; Cor. H. Lee, from 


the 16th Light Drags. to be Lieut. by purch. v. Jackson who rts —16th Light 
Drags. ; R. £E. Fullerton, Gent. to be Cor. by purch. v. Lee, prom. in the 15th 
Light Drags.—2d Foot: Assist. Surg. W. Harvey, from the 9th Foot, to be 
Surg. v. Young, appointed to the 28th Foot.—9th Foot; P. Mackey, M. D. to 
be Assist. Surg. v. Harvey, prom. in the 2d Foot.—11th Foot; Brevet Lieut. 
Col. J. Wilson, from h.-p. Unatt. to be Maj. v. W. Chambre, who exc. ; Capt. 
J. Fordyce to be Maj. by purch. v. Wilson, who rts. ; Lieut. W. Kenny to 

Capt. by purch. v. Fordyce; Ens. F. D. Bewes to be Lieut. by purch. v. Ken- 
ny.—28th Ft. ; Surg. W. H. Young, from the 2d Ft. to be Surg. v. Camp- 
bell, who rts. upoa h.-p.—31st Ft.; Gent. Cdt. A. C. Cure, from the Royal 


||Mil. Col., to be Ens. without purch. v. Gould, prom —34th Ft. ; Maj. J. Rux- 


ton, from h.-p. unatt. to be Maj. v. J. J. Best, who exc.; Capt. R. W. Byron 
to be Maj. by purch. y. Ruxton, who rts.; Lieut. E. P. A. Talbot to be Capt. 
by purch. v. Byron; Ens. E. W. Sitwell to be Lieut. by purch. v. Talbot; H. 
T. Parker, Gent. to be Ens. by purch. v. Sitwell.—45th Ft. ; Capt. B. Evans, 
from h.-p. unatt. tobe Paym. vy. Erskine, app. to the 2lst Ft.—49th Ft. ; 
Lieut. H. Pearson to be Capt. by purch. v. Goslin, who rts.; Ens. L. Bellairs to 
be Lieut. by purch. v. Pearson; R. H. Page, Gent. to be Ens. by purch. v. 
Bellairs.—53d Ft. Capt. R. B. Brown, from the 75th Ft. to be Capt. v. Bath- 
urst who exchanges.—61st Foot: Capt. D Herbert, from the 88th Foot to 
be Capt. vice De Butts, who exchanges —62d Foot: Gent. Cadet. J. M. M. 
Hewett, from the Royal Mil. College, to be Ens. without purch. v. Sinclair, 
pro. 63d Foot—Ens. J. Fairtlough, to be Lt. by pur., v. Bannatyne, whose 
prom., by pur. has been cancelled ; John Spier, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Fairtlough, prom. 70th Foot—W. B. Doveton, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Best, ap.to the Rifle Brigade. 75th Foot—Capt. T. H. Bathurst, from the 
52d Foot, to be Capt. v. Brown, who exch. 81st Foot—Capt. W. Chadwick, 
from half pay 34th Foot, tobe Capt. v. J. E. Orange, who exch. ; Lt. Hon. R. 
A. G. Dalzell, to be Capt. by pur., v. Chadwick, who retires; Ens. T. D. Per 
ry, to be Lt., by purch., v. Dalzell; Gent., Cadet T. H. Fenwick, from the 
R. M. C., to be Ens., by pur., v. Perry. 84th Foot—Serg.-Major J. M‘Caun 
to be Ens. without pur., v. Hutchinson, prom. 88th Foot—Capt. W.M. De 
Butts, from the 61st Foot, to be Capt. v. Herbert, who exc. 95th Foot—J. W. 
Minchin, Gent. to be Ens. by pt v. Mosley, who ret. 1st West India Regt. 
—H. Johnstone, Gent. to be Ens., without pur., v. Sullivan, prom. 2d West 
India Regt.—J. S. Gordon, Gent, to be Ens., without pur., v. Hunt, prom. 3d 
West India Regt.—S. B. Hartigan, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Cox, 
prom. Brevet,—Capt. W. Chadwick, of the 81st Foot, to be Maj. in the Army. 
Memoranda —The Christian names of Lt. Elmsal, of the lst Drag. are Wm. 
de Cardonnel, not Wm. de Cardonnel Greaves, as previously stated. The date 
of the commission of Lt. H. St. John Clements, to the 84th Foot, has been al- 
tered to the 1st October, 1842. 


War-orrice, Aug. 2.—Ist Drag. Guards.—Capt. J. S. Schoonswar to be 
Maj., by pur., v. Martin, who ret.; Lt. W. W. Allen to be Capt. pur., vice 
Schonswar ; Lt. C. G. O. Callaghan, from 7th Drags., to be Lt. vy. Thompson, 
who exchanges ; Cornet E. R. S. Bence to be Lt. by pur., v. Allen. 6th a 

t, 
who exch.; Lt. E. L. Pryse to be Capt. by pur., v. O’Brien, who ret. ; Cornet 
F. C. Polhill, to be Lt. by pur., v. Pryse ; Ensign H. L. Carter, from the 69th 
Foot, to be Cornet, by pur., v. Polhill. 7th Drags.—Lt. P. S. Thompson, from 
the Ist Drags. to be Lt. v. O'Callaghan, who exch. 1st Foot Guards—Lt. and 


a 
H. Grubbe, Gent. v. Breton ;|/Capt. the Hon. R. Bruce to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by pur., v. Greenwood, 


who rets. ; Ens. and Lieut. H. B. Powell to be Lieut. and Capt. by pur., v. 
Bruce ; Ens. J. F. Cust, from the 49th Ft., to be Ens. and Lieut. by pur., v. 
Powell —I1st Ft.: J. Lloyd, from 55th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Mackenzie, app. to 


Col. v. W. Trevelyan, who exchs. ; Major C. L. Nesbitt to be Lt. Col. without||61st Ft. ; Ens. F. Wells, to be Lieut. without pur., v. Gordon, app. to 61st 


par. ; Brevet Major R. Rumley to be 
apt. 


pt 
the 17th Foot. Sec. 


ajor, v. Nesbitt ; Lt. W. Butler to be||Ft.; B. Mein, Gent., to be Ens., v. Wells.—4th Ft.: Ens. T. P. rts to 
v. Rumley. To be First Lts. without pur. : Lt. W. W’. Johnson, from||be Lieut. without pur., v. Cumming, app. to 80th Ft. ; G. F. Coryton, Gent., 
Lt. G. Rigaud ; Sec. Lt. E. F. Campbell ; Sec. Lt. E ||to be Ens. without pur., v. Roberts.—7th Regt. of Ft. : Ens. J. Floyd, from 


H. Rose ; Sec. Lt. P. B. Roe; Sec. Lt. W. P. Salmon; Sec. Lt. J. Fraser ;||54th Regt. of Ft., to be Lieut. without pur., v. Wedderburne, app. to 53d Ft. 
Sec. Lt. G. Vavasour; Sec. Lt. E. U. Coxen; Sec. Lt. H. Saunders. ‘To be!|—9th Ft. : W.H. Sturling, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Thornhill, app. 
Sec. Lts. without pur.: Gent. Cadet G. A. Robinson, from the Royal Military}|to 39th Ft.—17th Ft.: Ens. R. P. O’Shea to be Lieut. without pur., v. John 
Coll. v. Bligh ; Gent. Cadet A. E. Johnson, from the Royal Mil. Coll. v. Ri-|json, app. to 60th Ft. ; R. B. Neynoe, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. O'Shea. 
on ; Gent. Cadet F. Dawson, from the Ry! Mil. Coll. v. Campbell ; H. R}|—39th Ft. : Ens. S. G. Newport to be Lieut. without pur., v. Hardinge, app. 
aruden, Gent. v. Rose ; F. A. St. John, Gent. v. Roe ; L. C. Travers, Gent.|/to 80th Ft. ; Ens. B. Thorahill, from 9th Ft., to be Ens., v. Newport. 
v. Salmon; J. P. Battersby, Gent. v. Fraser ; J. L. E. Baynes, Gent. y. Va-||Ft.: Lieut. Sir C. W. C. Burton, Bart., from 53d Ft., to be Lieut., v. Suther- 
vasour ; B. Ward, Gent. v. Coxen ; H. H. Vaughan, Gent. v. Saunders.—||land, who exchs.—49th Ft: W. G. Dawkins, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., 


Gist Ft: Maj. A. M’Leod to be Lieut.-Col. without pur. ; Capt. W. Jones 


v. Quin, who res.—53d Ft.: Lieut. A. J. Sutherland, from 44th Ft., to be Lieut. 


be Maj. v, M'Leod ; Lieut, C. C, Deacon to be Capt, v. Jones. To be Lieuts.|jv. Sir C. W. C, Burton, who exchs,—64th Ft, ; Lieut. J. Floyd, from 7th Ft, 
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to be Lieut., v. Man, prom. ; J. G. P. Holbrook, Gent., to be Ens., without! 
pur., ¥- Floyd, prom. i 7th Ft.—60th Ft.: Lieut. the Hon. J. E. H. Thurlow, 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Aldridge, who rets.—75th Ft.: Ens. E. W. J. Knox to 
be Lieut. by pur., v. Cooper, who rets. ; J. Mason, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., 
y. Knox.—94th Ft. : Ens. and Adjt. T. Waite to have the rank of Lieut. ; Ens. 
T. H. Stoddard to be Lieut. without pur, v. Clarke, app. to 53d Ft. ; H. I 
M‘Crea, Gent., to be Ens. without pur., v. Stoddard.—Brevet : Brev.-Maj. G.| 
Thomson, C.B., late of the Bengal Army, to have the local rank of Maj, while, 
employed as Recruiting Officer for the E. I. ©. Service at Cork, v. Capt. T'ra- 


vers, dec. | 


Visit or THE Kine or THE Frencu ro Enoianv.—lIt is well known that 
King Louis Philippe has promised to pay her Majesty a visit this autumn. = |t 
is now understood that his Majesty will embark at ‘I'report in the month of Sep-| 
tember, for this country. His Majesty will be accompanied by two ships of 74) 

ns and four or five steamers, and will land at Portsmouth, whence he will) 
proceed by railway to the station nearest to Windsor. His Majesty wil: re-| 
main eight days at Windsor, and wi!l not visit London. 


CRICKET—BROOKLYN AND NEW YORK. 
HERE has appeared in the N. Y. Suncay Mercury, in the Anglo American, and in the 
Spirit of the Times, a Challenge signed by the Secretary of the N. Y. Club, to play 
the Union Star Club of Brooklyn; previous to the appearance of which Challenge the 
latter Club replied to a written chailenge received from the former Club, accepting It, 
with objections to two members. 
Since that reply was sent to the N. Y. Club a series of objections has been received) 
by the Union Star Club, that convinces its members that it will be difficult if not inmpos- 
sible to meet the N. Y. Club on the same friendly terms it is met by other Cluts, and 
they, therefore, are compeiled, in justice to themselves, and what is due 0 the spirit of 
Cricketing, to decline any farther negotiation on the subject, unless such negotiation cau 
be met as it should be. | 
The Union Star Club of Brooklyn can, jay any eleven bona fide members of the N. Y. 
Club at any time, and on any ground in this vicinity, and it holds itself realy to play 
whenever properly called upon, and whenever it can be properly met — 3 
On behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, JAS. T. WILDE, 


422 HOUSTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
Rev. R. T. HUDDARTY, Master. 


HE Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, Sept. 2d, at which time the punc-|, 


tual attendandance of the Pupils is requested. 


A CARD. 

Mr. HUDDART takes the present opportunity of informing his friends, and those Pa- 
rents who may be about selecting a Schoo! for their sons, that he will remove in the 
course of the ensuing winter to Fourteenth-st., within a few doors of Union Square, 
between University Place and Fifth Avenue, where a buildiog has just been erected for 
him, which, when compieted, wili form one of the best arranged and most extensive es-, 
tablishments for Education in the City. The plans, prepared expressly to sult his wishes, 
will be found to combine every accommodation, convenience, and comfort that can be 
desired, and such as the experience of more than twelve years has suggested. The si-| 
tuation is probably the most eligible which couid have been selected for the purpose, as 
regards health and facility of access, all the advantages of good Instructors and Profes-, 
sors will be available, whilst the benefits of a country residence will be gained by the, 
out-door Athletic Exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play ground. The Gym-| 
nasium, Drili-room tor Physical Education, daths, &c., will be on a scale suitable to the 
rest of the Establishment, and such, as those wko are acquainted with Mr. Huddart's) 
views on this subject, may have full confidence in recommending to their friends. | 

The Institution is intended chiefly for Boarders, a limited number, however, of Day) 
Scholars and Day Boarders will be received ; the latter uf whom will be treated ip vil) 
respects as the regular Boarders they must remain throughout the day at the Schoo}, be 
subject to the same discipline and control, «nd be allowed to return home only in the, 
evenings, and these up to a certain age, under the charge of an assistant. ae } 

To those parents who are aware of the many difficulties which exist in bringing up) 

boys in the city, and who well know that the Streets are the prolific source trom which) 
much baneful influence and example are derived, this plan will no doubt prove accepta-) 


ble. 
TERMS. 
For Boarders $400 per Annum, including every expense, except Music and Oil Paint-| 


ing. 
For Boys under ten years of age $300 per Annum, these have been the terms uniformly 
charged since the School has been in operation, and will remain the same, except whee; 
there are two or more from the one family in which case a reduction is made. After his) 
removal Mr. Huddart’s charge for DAY BOARDERS will be $50 per quarter of Twelve, 
weeks, which will include the wide course of Instruction taught at the School, tege‘her, 
with the accomplishments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but not Instrumental 
Music, Drawing or Vil Painting. 

For those under ten years of age $35 per quarter, with the same conditions 

Day Scholars $30 per quarter, without any reference to age. | 

A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of steady system adopted, 
outfit required for Boarders and other particulars interesting to Parents may be obtained, 
at any time on application at Mr. Huddart’s present residence. Ag. 24-2t. | 


PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, witn or withont board, may be; 
obtained in this city, by applying either at 137 Hudson-st., or at the Office of this! 
Journal. Ag. 24. | 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND LONDON 
WEEKLY PAPERS. 
TOGETHER WITH ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT, AT 
THE FRANKLIN DEPOT OF CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 321 Broadway, next the Hospital. [Ag.17-2m. 


HE RAILROAD HOTEL, 86th St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville. —THOMAS F. LENNOX, 
late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location) 
in Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekdays and half hourly on Sundays. | 


| quirements of t 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Principe 
e Segars in all their variety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Mauulacturers, and manufac- 
ure acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


IALTO, MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR respectfully announces to the citizens of 
New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, together with his Canadian Patrons, that 
he is prepared at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viands are of the 
first quality, his Liquors, Wines, &c., of the premier branas. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 
blers, and every fancy drink ondemand. Lobsiers, Oy-ters, Tuctie, &c., received every 
Friday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the business for some years, flatters him- 
self he can meet the wishes of the most fastidious 
Two Billiard Booms are attached to the Establishment, being the only ones in Montreal. 
Ag 3-3m 
STATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
ALBANY, Aug. 1, 1844. 


i\To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— 

Ly SIR—Notice is hereby given, that at the next Genera! Election, to be held on the 
Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
elected, to wit :— 

A Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of this State. 

Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners. 
| A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 


= next. 


A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, forthe Third Congressional 


|| District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Wards of said City and County; also, 


a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth District, consisting of the 6th, 7th 
10th and 13th Wards of the said City and County. Also, a Representative in the sai 
Congress for the Filth District, consisting of the Sth, 9th and 14th Wards of the said City 
and County, and also a Representative iu the sati Congress for the Sixth Congressional 
District, consisting of the Jith, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of said City and County 
of New York. 
Aliso the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly. 
Yours respectfully, S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, Aug. 5, 1644. 

The above is paeeee pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
1e Statute in such case made and provided 
WILLIAM JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

I> All the public Newspapera in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertis'ng the same so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment 

See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, Chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 

Ag.17-3m. 
LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 
} COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in Children, 
in some cases Scarlet Fever, and with infants Summer Complaints and Scarlet Rash, 


with Swe. ling and Tumors of the neck. 
In these complaints no remedy can be compared to the BRANDRETH PILLS, and it 


| is a solemn duty on the part of parents to their children, that they have recourse to them 


atonce, if given at the commencement, there necd be no fear as to the result, and at 
any period of the disease, there is no medicine which will exercise a more health-re- 
storing power, 

In Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent. ry, the dose should be sufficiently large 
to remove morbid accumulations, and the Pills will have the further good ¢ffect to restore 
healthy secretions in these important organs, and remove the inregular distribution of 
blood from the head, liver, and other parts ; in f-ct will equalize the circulation, by the 
abstraction of the impure humors from the sysiem generally. 

_ In affections of the throat and bowels, | caunot too strongiy recommend the external 
use of the BRANDRETH LINIMENT, it will materially expedite the cure. There is no 
outward remedy at all to be compared to this Liniment, which hes the effect of takin 
out inflammation wherever itisapplied. Incases of Peverand Ague the BRANDRET 
PILLS are a vever-failing cure, the first dose sould be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
effect, afterwards two Pills night and morning, and orink cold Pennyroyal tea,a cup full, 
say two or three timesaday. The cure is sure. 

Remember, the great blessing the BRANDRETi PILLS secure to the human body, is 
PURE BLOOD 

‘hen your blood is once pure nothing is the sh«pe of food will hardly come amiss ; 
nothing will Sour upoa your stomach ; you may eat anything in reason; and the greater 
vanety of food the better blood is made. Ali whohave weak stomachs, who are dyspep- 
itic, or in any way affected in body, should without delay resort to BRANDRETH'S 
PILLS—which will inceed strengthen the !ife prircrple, and by perseverance with them, 
entirely renew the whole body ; the materials now im it good, will be kept so; those bad, 
displaced and removed. Good Blood cannot m»ke bad bone or bad flesh. And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH'S PILLS surely purify the Blood 

The following case from Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a member of the Ohio Le- 
igisiature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 
| Cure of violent periodical painin the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar aflliction. 

Jackson, C.H., Aug. 1, 1844. 

Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest g20d may be done to the greatest number, 
I take pleasure in Informing you that for six or se\en years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
jsantly with a nervous headache. applied to the most emivent physicians in Ohio for 
relief, but received none whatever. | being much prejudiced to all patent medicines 
refused to use your Pills; finally my head«eche incieased éaily ; | as a last resort, and 
jeven without faith, bought a bex of you: Vegetable Universal Pills. On going to bed took 
5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since i have been partiaily attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ai] was torthwith well. [cannot speak too highly.of your Pills, for nothing 


|\relieved me but them. May you live long io enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 


and feel that day unto day and night unto night. you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24} Hudson-st. ; 
‘Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 
‘almost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (Ag.17. 

INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER, 
Use Parr’s Life Pills where Health is a Desideratum. 

MPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—in no season does the biood and secretions of the hu- 
| man system undergo more striking change than in the fall of the year. If we turn 
lto Nature, the changes in the vegetable world are found to be not only strikingly analo-~ 
igous, but to have a strong influence on the healtny or diseased condition of the body. 
|From the decay of autumn, andthe morbid and deathlike state of winter, there springs 
new life and beauty. The effect of this decreased activity in a!l inanimate matter, as 
well as on our physical system, renders the use of some simple medicine—especially to 
those of a slender constitution—of absolute importance. This is the time effectually to 


This Establishment will be found one of the most suitabie and convenient stopping, 
places en route to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,—||assist nature in renewing and strengthening the power of the vital organs. Of these 
and which is within two minutes walk of the R, R. Hotel. |functions, none have a more intimate connection than the stomach and liver. The pre- 

Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, jsence of food in the stomach, and the healthy operation of the digestive powers, furnish 

the only natural stimulant to the liver. But whenever the coatings of the former be- 


Cakes, Ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 
Private Rooms tor Parties. ‘ ‘ i 
n excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse-|| 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater) | 
degres of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a w.ore durable charac-|/ 
er. 


The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
es Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


Harlem River. 
View of the Jet at - 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, es 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
Must render them the most tra of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


come weak and morbid, bo'h the quantity and quality of the secretions are greatly mo- 
dified ; the naturai stimulus is diminished— the bile is improperly secreted, and disease of 
the liver, or chronic affections in one form or another, are aimost sure to follow. In this 


A 
ments. } 
lcritical condition, to give a healthy tone to the stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 


ee, thereby preventing months, and it may be years, of suffering, Parr’s Lire 
PILLS are a perfectly gentile and effectual medicine. celebrated author was for more 
than a century not only a close and constant student of the mevicinal properties of plants, 
but of their adaptation to the cure of every class of internal diseases Although in early 
life apparently a hopeless invalid, the use of this medicine restored and continued him in. 
health and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years. These Pills are exceedingly mild in 
their operation, and may be given to children as wel! as adults with the utmost securi- 
ty. To their superiority in this respect over most of the vegetable medicine in use, thou 
sands are constantly testifying. 

The Proprietors have sedulously avoided that system of puffing so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degree of popular favor unexampled in the history of any 
family medicine. 1t is now only twelve months since they established their agency in 
the United States, and the monthly sales are exceeding upwards of ten thousand boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing the medicine to rest alone on its intrinsic value. 
No ship going to sea should be without them. Families having once used them will al- 
ways have a supply. 

Sold Retail by all respectable Druggists, and Wholesale by Thomas Roberts & Co., 117 
Fulton Street. Ag. 10. 
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FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 


Aucust 24, 


OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Werm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones ana 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they) 
might alinost euvy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having beeu the instrument of rescuing thousands 
Wuat an amount of suifering has been relieved 
and what a still greater awcunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar-, 
saparilia! ‘The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complainis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs ana the circulation, have been 
raiseu as it were from the tank o! disease, and wow withiegenerated constitution, gladly 


from misery to those who possess It. 


testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 


The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 


sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 


CANCEROUS ULCER on my breast. 


1 was atcended eigiiteen months by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- 
vice and counsel of ove of our most able and experienced surgeons, without the least 
benefit whatever. All the various methods of treating cancer were resorted to: for five 
weeks in succession my breast was burned with Caustic three times a day, and tor six It 
was daily syringed with a weak solution of nitvic acid, and the cavity or internal ulcer 
was so large that it heid over an ounce of the solution. 
and examined the bone, and said the disease was advancing rapidly to the lungs, and if 
I did not get speedy relief by medicine or an operation the resuit would be fatal. 
advised to have the breast laid open and the bones exaimined, but finding no relief from 
what had been done and feeling that! was rapidly getting worse, | almost despaired of 


New York, July 25, 1844. 
Messrs. Sands :—Gents,—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the tollow- 
ing facts in reference to the great benetit I have received in the cure of an obstinate 


recovery and considered my case nearly hopeless. 


Seeing various testimonials and ceitilicates of cure by the use of ‘‘ Sanps’s SaRsaPA- 
RILLA,” in cases similar to iy own, | concluded to try a few bottles, several of which 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated character of my disease, produced no very de- 
cided change ; considering this as the only probable cure tor my case, ! persevered, until 
the disease was entirely cured. It is now over eleven months since the cure was com- 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appearance of a retura. 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by ** SANDs’s SARSAPARILLA,” as J took no other medt- 
using it, nor have I taken any 
this lung deterred acknowledgment, which 1 think it my duty to make. 
Sarsaparilla cured me, with the blessing of Divine Providence, when nothing else could, 
and I feel myself under lasting obligations to you. 
and I do most respectfully invite ladies afflicted as I have been to cal! upon me and I will 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and many other things in reference to the 
NANCY J. MILLER, 
218 Sullivan-st., next door tothe Methodist Church. 


The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The 
writer, Mr. Almy,is a gentleman of the first respectability, Justice of the Peace, &c. 
The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could find no relief until 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparilla. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa 


cine of any kind during the time I was 


case. 


tient, Jonathan Harris, says— 


Gentlemen— It has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of 
Mr. Harris, aud you may rely upon it | do so with the utmost pleasure. Mr. Harris says 
thatfour of his sores are entirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. 
further says that he has no pain in the affected limb whatever—that his sleep is of the 
most refreshing nature, and his health in every respect very much improved—so visible 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, *“ what a change!” and earnestly inquire} 
what he hav been doing? He has gained in flesh very much, and is able to work at his) 
trade,—whichis that of ashoemaker— without any inconvenience. This isthe substance) |; 
of his narrative—but the picture I cannot in any way here dojustice to. The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith,and the exhilarating eifect upon his spirits, you can but faintly 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come aud see you as surely as he lives. 
God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is 


the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. 


Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 


which caused an unceasing flow of tears. 


Baltimore, June 10, 1844. 
Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of 
your life preservative Sarsaparilia. 1 was attacked in the year 1539 with a scrofulous af-| 
fection on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts until the passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
It also affected my gums causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task 
to pull them out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at this time that 
I was rendered pertectly miserable. | consulted the first physicians in the city, but with 
little benefit. Every thing | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a 
last resort was recommended a change of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; 
the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. I pro- 
cured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time than 
three months was restored to health and happiness. 
the cure, and with a desire that the afflicted ma 
dicine and be free from disease, with teelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will fiad me at my residence in Front-st., 
where it will afford me plpasure to communicate anything i 


of the facts contained in the foregoing statement. 


Respectfully, 


Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal. John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Can 


by special appointment. 


Price $1 per bottle, six bottles for $5. 
The public are respectfully requested 


no other. 


The Doctor probed the ulcer 


I therefore pronounce myself 


since. Please excuse 
Your valuable 


Ican say many things | cannot write, 


Your Sarsapariila alone effected 
no longer suffer, but use the right me- 


n relation to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Personally appeared before me the above-named Danie] McConnikan, and made oath 
JOUN CLOUD, 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
; Gallatin, Tenn., Feb, 27, 1844. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents.—I have just received « letter from my father in 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsaparilla 
he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his 
family, Last Decemcer I was sent for to see my sister before she died, she having been 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsapasilla, and with the consent of her physician she commenced) 
taking it that night. Iremained with her three days, and left her rapidly improving. He: 
husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. 1 sent one dozen bottles 
which I believe will effect an entire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes 
through me to procure an agency for selling your valuable medicine to that neighbour-| 

J. M. OWENS. 
A.B. & D. Sands 

roadway, N. York 


ada, Agents for the Proprictors 
to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 


has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilia, and take 


How con-| 


‘The scrofu- 


(Formerly Conductor to Dubois 4 Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BRUADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
N.B.—All Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action of 
any climate. May 11-6m. 


A NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 

ARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPI SIGNAL BOOK, 
I TO THE COMMERCIAL, MERCANTILE AND SHIPPING LN PERESTS OF NEW 
YORK.—'lhe undersigned, having furnished avove two thousand sets of Marine Telegraph 
Flags with a desiguating number, and Signal Book, (incluaing the Government ves- 
sels of war and revenue cutters,) proposes to furnish the merchant vessels of New 
York with full sets of his Telegraph Flags, a designating number and Signal Book, for 
FirvEEN DoLuars, for a set of thirteen flags in number, with the book of numerals as 
registered in numerical and alphabetical order. Ships, barques, brigs, schooners, sioops, 


land steam-vessels, possessing this semaphoric code of signals, with a designating Teie- 


graph number, wiil be displayed upon the Exchange building in Wali-street, as received 
trom the Staten Islaud Telegraph station, upon their arrival in the onter harbor—all which 
will be duly recorded and reported by the undersigned, atthe Marine Surveyor’s @ftice, 
No. 67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph 
Flags and the Semaphoric Signal Book. 

A. A. LEGGETT, Agent for John R. Parker, at Merchants’ Exchange. 

We, the undersigned, marie surveyors, having examin: d the system of marine signals, 
or telegraph flags, together with the semaphoric signal book, compiled by Mr. Joun R. 
PaRKER, think them well adapted for communication at sea, and strongly recommend 
their use and adoption by owners of vessels, ship-masters, underwriters, and all others 


interested in the commerce of our country. SAMUEL CANDLER, 
THOMAS II. MERRY, JOSEPH TINKHAM, 
June 15. RUSSELL STURGES, R. BRUMLEY. 


V AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK FASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 
L The establishment No. 418 Broadway, two doors above Canal Street, is now open 
and selling every variety of fashionable Bonnets. 

it is expressly designed to be a depot wherein Lidies may be certain of finding an am- 
ple and varied supply of all the most fashionsble, beautiful, and durable straw hats, as 
well as those composed of other materials. A direct communication with Paris and Lon- 
don, alfords the means of introducing the latest Fashions of those cities, almost as soon 
as adopted there, to the Ladies of this, the real Metropolis of America. May 4-3m*‘ 


§LLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 

ways on hand, and for sale at inoderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental] Trees, supplied atthe lowest rates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 

Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character 
ces. p- A 


‘gO AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
respectiully begs to dnnounce that it 1s his intention to give instruction on the Flute. 
Mr. Barton professes to teach accOrding to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Cherles Nicholsen. 

Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godope, Music Store, 
Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoforte manufactory. dan. 20-tf. 


M- TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman etreets,) Ne 

ork. 

Ic? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terme. 

Ic? Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and ee 
ay 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and G 

Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McG REGOR, 
And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelli 
public, if they desire GoUD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The builcing was erected last year, under the 

jiate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal arrange- 


I have no doubt 


WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. 


L. J. Webster, A 


Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson 
Aug. 26-tf. 


. L. Norton, 
& Brown, and Lee Dater & 


H. B. Wellman. 


Miller, N.Y. 


ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to Contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appoitioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated iu pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
rangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote] West of New 
York. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his Mouse dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms. 

The “ McGreeor House ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘ravellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

I> Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 

tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Utica, Nov.1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. \Mar. 9-tf. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot af 
Battery Place. 

The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. 
The Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. 

Fosbengere for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 

For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the Ne | 
4 .B ite persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 

ay 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo) will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from aes Days of Sailing from 
York. | Liverpool. 

Cambridge, C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1/Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, ‘A. G Furber, |Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1/Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April16;Oct. 1, Feb. 1, J 


une 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |[D.G.Bailey. (Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
ished by the stewards if required. 


Neither the captains or the owners of these -— will be responsible for any letters 

parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed ° 

For freight or passage, apply te 
i 


GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
€.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlin 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Ce., Liverpoo 
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The Anglo American. 
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